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jfiHERE are stories which 
move the reader with a 
silent longiog to imitate, 
if it be possible, the 
' courageous actions or generous 
sacrifices which they paint ; and this story of a 
"Parish Providence" is I think such a one. 
It does not address itself to the passions or to 
the more passionate sentiments, yet I believe 
there are few narratives of crime or danger 
which hold a sympathetic reader so spell- 
bound. A car^r of personal a.tn.b\\.V3a. «b.4. 
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self-display seems pitiful beside the picture of 
practical wisdom and cheerful, silent sacrifice 
which constitute the life of the country doctor. 
When I first read the Medicin de Campagne 
(on which this story is founded), I thought an 
Irish gentleman could scarcely lay down the 
book without self-reproach if he had done 
nothing to aid his own people by similar 
counsel or example in a country where discipline 
and guidance are so painfully needed Our 
people are so destitute of practical and technical 
teaching, that a man here and there who acted 
in the spirit of the hero of this story, might in 
a brief time change the face of social Ireland 
to something brighter and better. It is my 
confident hope that the example of the country 
doctor will find sympathetic minds to profit 
by it 

The amount of public good which even one 
man, strong by character and position, and in 
onsciousTitss of his own integrity, might 
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accomplish (altogether apart from political 
action) is hard to over-estimate. There is 
need for such a man, for as many such men 
as the nation has reared, in every direction, 
and there is work to be done, kindred to 
that which has made immortal the name of 
Theobald Mathew. 

This fruitful little story suggests sorhe of 
the places where a courageous initiative and 
intelligent guidance are most needed, and 
would probably be most reproductive. 

We live by agriculture in Ireland; but 
experts declare that our agricultural methods 
are slovenly and unskilful ; and when methods 
are slovenly and unskilful agricultural pros- 
perity is impossible. We are educating a 
new generation to succeed their fathers with 
a surer tenure and a fairer rent, sometimes 
happily with the ownership of the soil, and, 
as it was fondly believed, trained in better 
knowledge and more skilful me\ivods\ "W^ 
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persons entitled to credit declare that the 
fifty thousand farmers* sons to whom the 
National Schools undertake to teach the 
principles of agriculture, learn little but a 
string of words which often conveys no more 
definite ideas to their minds than a page of 
the Dublin Directory. 

Ireland is intersected by railways designed 
to distribute the abundant products and 
scanty manufactures of the country, and carry 
them to the sea coast In other countries 
the State takes care that these purposes shall 
be attained, by insisting on a moderate tariff 
for both products and manufactures. But in 
Ireland it is alleged that railway companies 
are indifferent to the interest of industry, 
which is obstructed) and sometimes strangled by 
their inordinate charges. I am acquainted with 
the practice which prevails in many European, 
countries, and I have myself directed the 
J^bM^ system of a State, in another hemi- 
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sphere, whose revenue is much greater than 
that of Ireland, and I am persuaded that 
these complaints are not altogether unfounded 
or grossly exaggerated. We have forgotten in 
Ireland, or never have learned, the fundamental 
maxim — ^that a government, like a police- 
man or a beadle, is employed and paid to 
promote the public interest, and ought to be 
punished if it neglects to do so, and that 
railway companies have privileges and mono- 
polies conferred on them only that they may 
the better serve the community which bestow- 
ed them. On the Continent railways are 
the zealous handmaids of industry. In Nice, 
for example, where I reside in winter, the 
local industries are mostly of a trifling 
character, such as the cultivation of flowers, 
the confection of fruit, and the manufacture 
in olive wood of objets de Nice ; but the 
railway has established a special and most 
liberal tariff" ior these humble \tvdu^\.t\s& ^^ 
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the Nigois. If we want this practical aid 
in Ireland, we want one of the conditions of 
national prosperity. 

The most alarming of these complaints is 
that which regards the pupils in the National 
Schools. Miss Sharman Crawford, who has 
an hereditary right to be heard on the sub- 
ject, has collected evidence from the reports 
by their School Inspectors to the Board of 
Education, which seems to leave little doubt 
that the agricultural teaching in the National 
Schools is of slight practical value. About 
50,000 boys pass a successful examination 
annually in the agricultural text book, but 
it seems probable that they learn nothing 
but elaborate phrases. There are gardens 
attached to some of the schools — about 
thirty in all Ireland I believe — where it was 
supposed boys and girls were obtaining some 
insight into the practice of horticulture. But 
the gardens are cultivated by the masters at 
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their own risk and for their own profit, and 
as under these circumstances they are properly- 
prohibited from employing the labour of the 
children during the hours of their attendance 
at school, they cannot, and do not attempt, to 
teach them anything. This is not the method 
pursued in States where the raison d*itre of 
government, the permanent interest of the 
people, is kept constantly in view. In Grer- 
many, France, and Belgium, the elements of 
useful arts and science, practical chemistry, 
applied mathematics, and mechanical training, 
are taught in the public schools. A boy, in 
fact, is trained to become a first-class farmer 
or artisan just as carefully as another is 
trained to become a first-class engineer. In 
Austria there are three classes of agricultural 
schools, the highest to train boys who are 
destined to become owners or stewards of 
great estates, and the lowest to train peasants 
in the elements of agriculture atvd IvotllcoXtoix^ 
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and the management of small farms. At the 
Universities there are lectures on husbandry 
and agricultural chemistry as regularly as on 
classics or science. The little kingdom of 
Wirtemberg does more than any of these 
greater States. There is a system of indus- 
trial and art education reaching every class 
from the baron to the boor — " from the 
highest form of scientific education," says a 
recent writer, **to the development of house- 
hold duties of the domestic servant, and the 
training of the agricultural labourer in the 
skilful employment of his daily work." 
Distinguished pupils are sent at the public 
cost to foreign schools for improvement, 
and skilled artisans to foreign factories to 
acquire new methods of work which they 
are afterwards employed to teach throughout 
the kingdom. But the United States fur- 
nishes the most significant example of 
practical and efficient aid to farmers. Not 
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only are their sons carefully trained for the 
special pursuit designed for them, but there 
is a public department called the Patent 
Office, which reports monthly on new 
experiments and new discoveries in scientific 
farming, and which supplies seeds and plants 
at the public cost to all American citizens 
who undertake to use them. Wheat, rye, 
cotton, tobacco, and clover, are so distributed. 
A recent report of the Patent Office declares 
that it is susceptible of demonstration, that 
a judicious supply of seeds increases pro- 
duction to the extent of several millions 
of dollars annually. This department is 
continually at work ; even during the stress 
of the Civil War it was never permitted to 
suspend its labours. The first result of this 
technical training is described with a little 
pleasant exaggeration by an English spec- 
tator: "A Yankee boy turns his learning, 
instinctively, to practical account. He surveys 
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his father's fields and measures the cubic 
contents of the wood-pile, gauges the cider 
barrels and calculates the leverage power of 
the cheese press." One of its remoter results 
we are all familiar with. If the American 
farmer undersells us in our own market, the 
virgin soil and free farm are scarcely more 
manifest factors than the aid which the State 
gives him from the schoolhouse to the farm. 
5ome of the Australian colonies have imitated 
the American system ; not very successfully 
perhaps, but they will mend. Why should 
it not be imitated in a country where so 
much depends on agriculture as in Ireland? 
If it were so imitated, the first minister who 
did his simple duty in this respect, would be 
hailed as a guardian angel. And how much 
love and reverence awaits the first member 
of Parliament who will awaken the minister 
to his duty ? 
The evidence cited by Miss Crawford to 
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show that we are far away from such a 

condition is of the most precise and 

specific character. Here is an extract much 
abbreviated : — 

"Mr. Hogan of Killarney states that, 'even 
those who answer sufficiently well to get a 
No. I pass never seem to have more than a 
rote knowledge.' Inspectors in every part of 
Ireland concur in this opinion, and condemn 
in more or less emphatic terms the uselessness 
of text book instruction in agriculture. Mr. 
Lehane, Tuam, says, boys who can repeat 
accurately from their books whole paragraphs 
relating to every description of farm work 

* frequently attach no idea to what they so 
laboriously got off by rote.' Mr. Eardley, 
Cavan, says, * It is like trying to learn 
chemistry without experiments ; to teach 
cottage gardening from books.' Mr. Connolly, 
Youghal, states, that the acquaintance with 
agriculture shewn by the boys * is not 
really intelligent or of any practical value in 
farming at home/ Mr. M'Millan, Wexford, 
says, * Agriculture is taught to little purpose.' 
Dr. Steede, Tralee, whilst emphasising the 

* need for reform in tilling the ground^ in 

b 
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growing vegetables and finiit, in the manage- 
ment of poultry, in the feeding of cattle, and 
in butter-making/ thinks ' it is doubtful if the 
theoretical knom^ledge of agriculture acquired 
in the National Schools has influenced any 
farmer to modify or improve in any way his 
manner of working.'" •'The report of Mr. 
Carrol (Director of the Model Farm), in 
reference to the instruction in connection with 
school gardens and school farms declares that 
some of these school farms reproduce the 
worst defects of Irish agriculture^ and the 
example which they set tends to perpetuate 
the evils they ought to remedy.'* 

Miss Crawford suggests as a remedy small 
farms under practical instructors instead of 
the schoolmaster, and to stimulate us to a new 
departure reminds us that the late President 
of the Queen's College, Cork, pronounced the 
present system of agriculture in Ireland *'to 
be the most barbarous in Europe." This is 
her proposal: — 

'*As the essential principles of small farm 
culture can be fully taught on three acres of 
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land, School Farms, wholly cultivated by 
pupil-labour, should not exceed that size. To 
secure a hearty interest in farm work, the school 
farms should be divided into lots, cultivated 
in partnership by the boys, and for the best 
cultivated lots prizes should be assigned. 

" Dairy work might be taught to girls through 
the medium of a house-fed cow, and instruction 
in butter-making should be made continuous 
throughout the year by the purchase of milk 
from neighbouring farms. 

" Through the means of a quarter-acre garden, 
adjoining the school farm, girls also should 
receive instruction in fruit, flower, and vege- 
table culture. Bee-keeping, rabbit-keeping, the 
management of poultry, and the preservation 
of eggs, should also be comprised in the indus- 
trial training. The schoolmistress should qualify 
for such industrial tuition by a term of residence 
at the Model Farm.'' 

Miss Crawford has set an example of 
thoughtful work which ought to find many 
imitators. 

What science and discipline have done for 
other countries and have so rarely done for 
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Ireland, reads like stories from the Arabian 
Nights. The first cotton was planted in 
Virginia less than a hundred years ago, and 
all the Americans lost in their disastrous Civil 
War did not equal their previous gain by the 
cotton plant. The countless millions which 
England wasted in her contest with Napoleon 
were replaced by the invention of the spinning, 
jenny. France, after being plundered by 
Prussia, and loaded with an immense ransom, 
has the most prosperous population in Europe, 
because they are engaged with ceaseless in- 
dustry and thrift in employments in which 
the climate and soil and sympathetic laws 
co-operate with them. 

Belgium is rivalling Yorkshire in woollens, 
Switzerland sells ribbons in England cheaper 
than they can be produced at Coventry, the 
ancient seat of the ribbon trade. German 
artisans are brought to Birmingham to take 
1^ charge of the finer branches of ironmongery, 
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because in these countries industrial training 
has been the care of the State; and is not 
the care of the State in any of the three 
Kingdoms^ least of all in Ireland where such 
care is most needed^ 

It will be understood that I am speaking 
of the State schools. There are several indus- 
trial schools established by private persons or 
by religious communities, such as the Christian 
Brothers' important school at Artane, the 
fishing school which the late Father Davis 
founded at Baltimore, and the institution for 
Protestant boys at Cork, which have done 
good work in prompting practical training in 
particular cases, but the bulk of the children 
are taught in the National Schools, and there 
only can a wide-spread reform be effected* 

There is little national progress where there 
is no national policy, and thoughtful men 
ought to consider in what direction they may 
most prudently labour for tk^ &^^s2L ^tl^ 
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industrial development of Ireland. We are 
growing fewer and fewer by a fatal emigration, 

but it is not impossible to greatly increase 
the force of those who remain by discipline 
and education, provided they be employed 
to attain ends which can be reached Ireland 
has not coal in quantities to supply great 
factories fit to compete with England, and 
it is no light compensation for this want 
that our youngsters of both sexes will escape 
the degraded and perilous life of the factory. 
But they might have universally what would 
be better for their happiness and morality than 
great factories — industries pursued under the 
domestic roof, as they exist in Switzerland and 
Belgium. 

Since the era of the Famine attempts 

have been made from time to time to 

create profitable industries for women and 

girls in their own homes, and lace-making, 

embroidery, wood and stone carving, home^ 



• *• 
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Spun weaving, and similar pursuits took root 
here and there. These experiments began in 
Convent Schools or in the zeal of local ladies, 
not infrequently, let it be thankfully noted, 
the wives of the gentry or of Protestant 
clergymen, and in some of the most dis- 
tressed districts by the care of the Parish 
Priest But these attempts were isolated and 
often depended for their existence on the 
continual residence of an individual in the 
district. When the Countess of Carnarvon 
resided in Ireland she made a generous 
attempt to encourage Home Industries, and 
when the Countess of Aberdeen succeeded 
her an Irish Industries Association was 
founded by that lady, to organise and con- 
solidate the work. In finding labour for 
willing hands there is an immense field to 
occupy. Mrs. Power Lalor, who has been a 
zealous labourer in this good work, estimates 
that there are 70,000 girls and yoMtv^ '^o^xskcv 
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waiting for discipline and employment, who 
in general, she is persuaded, could vie with 
their foreigjn rivals in dexterity of finger and 
quickness of adaptation. The Association 
proposes to bring the isolated attempts to 
foster Cottage Industries iato communication 
with one another, to place good designs 
within reach of the workers, to circulate 
information on the Cottage Industries of other 
countries, and to make arrangements with 
the Carrying Companies for the transit of 
goods at the lowest possible rates. All com- 
mendable objects, none of which the workers 
can attain for themselves. 

It is a sign of practical sense 1 think that 
the design is not grounded on any appeal 
to popular sympathy in favour of native 
manufactures, which on so many former 
occasions ended in disappointment. It is 
placed frankly on a commercial basis. The 
fvorkerB will be paid at the highest rate which 
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the sale of their work justifies, and no one 
is asked to buy unless the goods suit him, 
and are obtained at a fair price. The 
entire profit, however, will go to aid the 
development of Cottage Industries, as no 
dividend is paid by the Association. He 
will be more than a Parish Providence, he 
may become the Providence of a nation, who 
.will enlarge to its utmost limits this field of 
safe and useful experiment 

Another project, the Irish Co-operative 
Agency, which seems to have been planned 
by Mr. Horace Plunkett in the very spirit 
of the Country Doctor, has made en- 
couraging progress during the last four or 
five years. It is an attempt to improve the 
methods, and increase the profits of Irish 
dairy farming on the sound principle that the 
dairy farmers shall help themselves. A 
number of farmers in a district agree to 
send their milk to a central ct^^tckerj^ 
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where the most recent machinery for butter- 
making is employed^ and the business man- 
aged by a committee chosen from among 
themselves. The Agency puts no money into 
the experiment, and takes no money out of 
it; they counsel but do not control the far- 
mers; they accustom them to keep regular 
accounts, and have shown them how to re- 
tain for themselves large profits, which used to 
go into the pockets of middlemen. This 
economic organization has established thirty 
societies, including more than a thousand far- 
mers, during the Icist four years. It has 
gradually spread over Munster and is destined 
1 trust, to penetrate into the other provinces 
and by its success to promote economic re- 
forms in various agricultural operations* 

All these suggestions have reference to the 

prosperity of a single class. It is safe no 

doubt to affirm that the prosperity of the 

plougbman secures the prosperity of all those 
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socially above him. His profits support 
the shopkeepers^ artisans, and professional 
men of his district, and it is the aggregate 
profits of his class which set mill and rail- 
way engines panting, and feed the commerce 
of the country. Still each class has special 
interests which in free countries ought to be 
the care of the State. The gradual decay 
of metropolitan trades has occasionally ex- 
cited a 3purt of public enthusiasm, but it has 
hot been the subject of sustained national care, 
and has never attracted the attention of the 
Government The special products of Dublin 
were once as notable as the objets de Parts 
and the one considerable skilled industry 
which survives is remarkable for the conscien- 
tious workmanship which Ruskin and Carlyle 
affirm, has died out in England in this age of 
shoddy. The silk of Lyons, and still more 
the silk of Spitalfield, is often a doubtful 
fabric, but the poplin of Dublin is as beauti* 
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ful and substantial as it was a century ago. 
A lady lately assured me that the poplin 
dress she wore as a bride more than half a 
generation since, is still one of the treasures 
of her wardrobe, and that after having served 
for eighteen years in its original silver-grey, 
it has started on a new career of beauty 
by the aid of the dyer. 

Fifty years ago, after consultation with 
practical and experienced persons,* I made 
an appeal in the Nation to the industrious 
classes in Dublin, artisans and small shop- 
keepers, to help themselves by breaking new 
ground, to lay their hands on profits which 
were flowing away from sheer apathy and 
disastrous ignorance of other countries. I 
will reprint a portion of this practical appeal 
here, as very pertinent to the purpose of this 

* After half a century I still recall with gratitude the 
aid I received from Mr. Duggan, of O'Neill and Duggan, 
stationerSf Dame Street-^a house which I am told no 
JoDger exists* 
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volume. Some of the projects have, I trust, 
since taken root in Ireland, and if they have 
it is an encouragement to try again. If they 
have not they are as attainable to-day as they 
were when they were first suggested. 



SEEDS AND SAPLINGS OF ENTERPRISE. 

** Hundreds of families in Paris live by 
manufacturing umbrellas and parasols. The 
work is distributed : one man making the 
ribs, another the handles, a third the ferules 
and so forth, sending the parts to a factory 
where they are united. These artisans, male 
and female, work in their own homes — an 
inestimable advantage. We are not aware 
that there is any act of Parliament against 
making umbrellas in Dublin ; if our trades- 
men would bestir themselves a little, we fancy 
the thing could be done. 

*' There are sixty-six button manufacturers 
in London, giving an immense employment ; 
in Dublin, one or two. All the articles of 
this trade could be made at Yvome^ ^xv^ o\x\ 
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traders need not affect to have a soul above 
buttons, when they learn that a quarter of a 
million sterling goes over the Channel annually 
to buy these articles in the British market 

** A great share of our saddlery comes from 
England, which has no advantage over us in 
the materials ; and all the bits and stirrup- 
irons used by Irish saddlers are imported. 
We have ascertained that to keep ;^40,ooo a 
year, spent on this article, at home we want 
simply a liberal stock of enterprise. Mount- 
mellick had the bit and stirrup trade once, 
and made articles which found a market in 
England as well as Ireland. But it has vanished 
of late ; the enterprising manufacturer having 
gone off to America, perhaps to open a trade 
with the world. 

" Christmas is coming, and we are assured 
a thousand pounds will be paid in our great 
towns for toys manufactured chiefly in Germany 
and France. The ordinary run could be made 
by a carpenter's boy, or any other boy after 
a few weeks* training. The better kind of 
mechanical models. Geometrical, Architectural, 
and Drawing solids, Geographical models, and 
the common wooden bricks, so much in vogue 
in the nursery, are scarcely more difficult and 
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ten times more profitable. Then come illus- 
trated story books which Mr. Richardson sends 
from Derby by the ship-load. An enterprising 
publisher who took Irish stories and Irish illus- 
trations (which the School of Design will 
supply him at a small cost) would keep the 
trade at home ; and, like the Chambers of 
Edinburgh, earn an honourable renown into 
the bargain. And he would employ a little 
army of designers and wood-engravers, male 
and female, in the enterprise. Surely this 
might be done ? If not why not ? 

** Valentine's day follows on the heels of 
Christmas, and our young people of both sexes 
will be spending their pocket-money on sprawl- 
ing cupids, and doves as unwieldy as the 
swan of Leda, all imported, of the highest 
price and vilest quality. More work here for 
the pupils of the School of Design. 

"Wood-engraving is an ordinary female 
employment in France — it is becoming so in 
England. It is a graceful and profitable accom- 
plishment. Several books have been published 
in recent years of which the engraving was 
exclusively by women. At the School of 
Design any young girl of whatever degree 
will be taught drawing and Tjets^^c\i>i^ 
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without expense ; and these acquired, a few 
lessons furnish all that can be taught of wood- 
engraving ; the rest depends on assiduity and 
taste. 

** There is but one watch-maker in Ireland in 
any other sense than a man who puts together 
machinery manufactured in England, France, or 
Germany. In London there are not only a 
multitude of watch-makers, but case-makers, 
dial-makers, escapement-makers, engravers, fin- 
ishers, case-gilders, glass-makers, band-makers, 
motion-makers, wheel-makers, spring-makers, 
watch-jewellers, and of course manufacturers of 
tools for all these trades. England has the 
monopoly of the market, for a large capital is 
required for some of the branches. But why 
should not small capitalists associate themselves 
in a public company. It is hard, while so many . 
men in Ireland wear watches, that generation 
after generation the chief profit upon them should 
go out of the country. Switzerland makes 
watches for half Europe, and for such a trade 
Switzerland has not a single advantage over 
Ireland. 

'•' There are at this moment in Germany hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children engaged in 
the manufacture of Berlin Patterns, an exceed- 
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ingly simple process, the introduction of which 
would be attended with very little expense. A 
correspondent calls our attention to the following 
details. They are from Mrs. Lambert's hand- 
book of needlework : — 

*** Berlin patterns, although a production of 
recent date, have become an article of consider- 
able commerce in Germany, where they are 
either copied from celebrated pictures, or (as is 
more generally the case) from the newest and most 
favourite engravings published either in England, 
France, or Germany. Many subjects such as 
flowers and arabesques are designed expressly. 
They are first drawn in colours on quadrille or 
point paper, and as the excellence of the pattern 
depends principally on the first design, it may 
readily be imagined that artists of considerable 
talent are required for their execution. From 
this drawing an engraving or etching is made on 
copper-plate, which, has previously been ruled 
in squares of the required size, corresponding to 
the threads of a canvas. Various marks and 
hieroglyphics are engraven on each check or 
square, which are. to serve as guides to those who 
afterwards colour the impressions on paper, the 
part for each colour or separate shade of colour 
being marked with a different figure. The 
various tints are quickly laid on, commencing 
with each separate colour on several patterns at 
the same time ; each check or continuous line of 
checks, according to the engraved fvgat^s,\i€vcv^ 

c 
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coloured with one stroke of the pencil, the point 
of which is kept very square, and of a 
size adapted to that of the check of the 
engraving.* 

" The lead for lead-pencils is as convenient to 
Dublin as to London. In London there are 
thirty-four houses, many making large profits of 
pencils ; in Dublin not one. Camel-hair pencils 
for artists, and the innumerable boy and adult 
amateurs, employ six separate houses in London ; 
in Dublin not one. The colours for the same 
classes employ thirty-six houses in London, and 
again, in Dublin not one. It is impossible to 
doubt that a little spirit and science would get 
hold of some corner of this trade. 

** Articles of one kind or another in gold and 
silver, or at least in gilt and gilding, are found 
in every single house of the middle and upper 
classes in Ireland. Where do they come from ? 
In London there are upwards of sixty gold- 
beaters; nearly twenty varnishers, or casters; a 
dozen mounters and piercers ; a dozen gold and 
silver wire-drawers; nearly a dozen gold and 
silver thread-makers; upwards of two dozen 
gold and silver lacemen ; upwards of two dozen 
gold chain-makers ; about a scor^ of gold 
cutters ; in all about two hundred houses. In 
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Dublin there are exactly three. We do not in 
either case take into account goldsmiths and 
jewellers of whom there are in London between 
five and six hundred. 

"Coarse leather for shoes, and for some 
saddlery purposes, is made in Ireland. But the 
trades of leather dyers, leather enamellers, 
leather japanners, leather gilders, which em- 
ploy a multitude of persons, are entirely 
unknown here. 

"The costly instrument of the ladies, the 
pianoforte, is also brought from England, and 
in London alone there are one hundred and 
sixty manufacturers — not to speak of key 
makers, hammer-rail makers, &c. There are 
a few instruments made in Ireland, but we 
greatly fear that the names of Broadwood, or 
Collard and Colla'rd are indispensable to 
tempt the Irish purchaser. Even printed music 
is in general imported, and hence music 
printers, and music engravers, are plentiful in 
London and unknown in Dublin. 

'*The money which papa pays for these 
elegant luxuries is probably drawn from a 
purse or a pocket-book of London fabric. 
Some fifty establishments in London, em- 
ploying an army of young people, seud ^s 
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English purses in exchange for our Irish 
coin. 

"Tea canisters, tea pots, tea trays, and tea 
urns, in which our fair friends have also an 
interest, are all separate and flourishing trades 
in London, not to speak of Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, &c. In Dublin we import them all. 
The equipage is as foreign as the beverage. 

"The leather that book-binders use in such 
large quantities, their binding cloth, even the 
marble paper — are all brought from England. 
Is there no leather or cloth or paper in Ireland ? 

"When an Irish gentleman rises in the 
morning, he is lathered with a brush, and 
shaved with a razor made in England ; he is 
probably washed with soap, and groomed 
with a comb made in England ; for though 
soap and combs are manufactured at home, 
the one trade is conducted with no spirit, and 
the other is nearly extinct He is braced 
with suspenders of silk, Indian rubber, or doe 
skin, brought from Lancashire. He puts on 
a stock or neck tie, too, probably woven by 
Irishmen in Manchester. His shirt was, per- 
haps, sewed in England, for thousands of 
dozen of shirts, shirt fronts, and shirt collars 
made from Irish linen by English hands, are 
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sold in this country ; the very studs of mother 
of-pearl, bone, or metal, were fabricated in 
England. His stockings are, perhaps, IrisJ^, 
for the Balbriggan stockings are the most 
durable in the world, but his vest came from 
Leeds, his coat by rare chance may be Irish, 
but the velvet on the collar, the serge in 
the lining, and the silk which sewed it, 
belong to trades which have long dis- 
appeared from Ireland. His pocket-hand- 
kerchief came from Glasgow or India; and if 
he is effeminate enough to perfume it, the 
perfume was made in England or France, and 
sold for thousands of pounds annually to Ire- 
land. His shoes may be sewed at home, but 
probably the leather, and certainly the very 
bindings, come across the Channel. His hat 
may be Irish, but the umbrella that protects 
it had its handle, shaft, and ribs, manufactured 
in England — if it calls itself Irish, it is solely 
on the strength of the silk that covers it 
being sewed in Dublin, 

"And yet there is nothing on this man from 
the shoe-tie upwards that could not be made at 
home before the New Year dawns. The Home 
Trade of Ireland is a California for Irishmen, 
if they will arise and take possession oi \XJ* 
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Young men and women of the class with 
most leisure often demand impatiently what 
such as they can do to help the people ? 
Here are some indications of practicable and 
fruitful work, in the spirit of the Parish Provi- 
dence which they might try to organise. It 
may be said with confidence, and with only 
the most obvious objections, that whatever 
industry is successfully pursued in their own 
homes among any European people, whether 
in the farm or in the workshop, might be 
adopted in our country. Whatever has been 
done to plant such industries hitherto was 
for the most part done by the good will 
of this class ; and the difficulty which embar- 
rassed every attempt at the outset is greatly 
mitigated, since there is an Association with 
definite aims and practical methods ready, if 
properly supported, to help all honest workers. 

Let no one fancy that I suppose this work 
will be a substitute for political action. I 
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only insist that political action will be no 
adequate substitute for it Such work occupies 
ground which political action only reaches 
slowly, or never reaches at all. I have lived in 
countries enjoying the most complete political 
liberty where large sections of the indus- 
trious classes were over-tasked and miserably 
poor. In some of the mountain communes of 
the French Republic I have seen the people 
work harder and live on scantier fare than the 
peasants of Connemara. The district of Turin 
over the French border, but in the kingdom 
of Italy, is occupied by an indigent and labori- 
ous population who come to France for work, 
as the peasants of the congested districts in 
Ireland go to England to cut the harvest, 
and are often as badly received. Liberty has 
not made them prosperous because the resources 
of France are squandered by dishonest poli- 
ticians, and the great natural wealth of 
Italy is too little to support the enormous 
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armament considered essential for her defence 
against the country which helped her a 
quarter of a century ago to drive out the 
Austrians. But it is widely different in Belgium 
and Switzerland. There there are no large sala- 
ries, no immense subsides, no wasteful expendi- 
ture on secret service. And beyond all these 
reasons because every household is a seat of 
home industry. The artisan and farmer are 
the contented masters of a family where light, 
cheerful labour employs * every hand, and 
habits of thrift and temperance are universal. 
What can life give such a man which he does 
not possess? A healthy pursuit, a plentiful 
board, means to educate his children, and 
leisure enough to enjoy the fruits of his toil, 
and to perform the duties of a good citizen, 
a good neighbour, and a good Christian. Is 
not this the model on which we ought to 
rebuild rural Ireland ? But our people have 
much to learn, and the knowledge in which 
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they are most deficient is the knowledge of 
' other countries. I have seen families in 
France and Switzerland feasting on dainty 
dishes made from vegetables which the Irish 
fling away with contempt. I have seen an 
Irish settlement in Australia completely per- 
plexed what to do with a large crop of 
potatoes on a sudden fall of prices ; the gen- 
eral conclusion being to let them rot in the 
ground. A traveller who had seen a great 
deal of other countries told them that Ameri- 
can farmer would speedily turn the tubers 
into pork and poultry. It was an art easily 
learned, and there is no place now where you 
can more confidently count on meeting at 
every table the old comrades — bacon and 
chickens. I can recall a different district in 
Australia, where I spent a couple of days on 
a large farm — the seat of intelligent industry 
and domestic comfort. " Tell me," I said to 
the owner, "how do you make your manifold 
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industries pay in a country where wages is so 
high." "Very easily," he said, "by not 
paying any. My family do nearly all the 
work. That girl, whose execution of Moore's 
melodies pleased you so much, milks twenty 
cows of a morning; that boy, whose declamation 
of the Battle of Fontenoy you applauded, 
superintends my hop-pickers, and does not 
lose a day's schooling, for the school holidays 
are fixed to correspond with the necessities 
of hop culture. Twenty farmers in this dis- 
trict send their milk to a Joint Stock Cheese 
Factory, which we have established, and 
which pays us very well. The parish school- 
master does a good deal of private tutoring in 
our houses, and we are going to establish a 
little Lending Library with his aid.'* I 
could not help echoing Sarsfield's last words, 
and murmuring "Would that this were in Ire- 
land.'' That farmer whose life was full of honest, 
proHtahle labour, who adorned his home with 
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social and intellectual enjoyments, and whose 
pleasures were found among his family and 
neighbours, moved my lively sympathy. 

Oh ! knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who far from public gaze, 
Deep in the vale, within his home retired. 
Drinks the pure pleasure of the Rural Life. 

And his vigilance in his private duties did 

not diminish his interest in public duties. He 

was one of my constituents, and I verily believe 

took more interest in my election than I did. 

I have always believed and insisted that 

the inertness of the Irish peasant was the 

natural result of laws which did not secure 

him the profit of his labour, but as Chaucer 

says : 

"When the cause removed is 
The effect surceasth still." 

and the habit ought to disappear totally when 
the peasant's interest in the soil he cultivates 
is recognised by law. It is neatly foxt^ ^^-^s^ 
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since I have been in the County Galway, but 
I have still a vivid recollection of what seemed 
to me the supreme type of Irish insouciance. 
There were miles upon miles of loose stone 
ditches which you could kick down with your 
boot. These feeble fences were constantly 
falling and in twenty years must have cost 
more labour to maintain them than would have 
erected a pyramid. A double row of stones 
in a country where stones were plentiful to 
a nuisance, would make a tolerably substantial 
ditch. With a heavy coping stone at top, and 
a light pointing of mortar, you might have a 
permanent and effective fence. But there they 
had joggled and tumbled for generations with- 
out one or the other. Are they not an emblem 
of our industrial pursuits, which wanted only 
a little system, a little foresight, and a little 
enterprise, to put them on a substantial basis ; 
and which, wanting these, would joggle and 
tumble for ever like the Galway ditches ? 
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How many young men and women of the 
educated classes might find honourable em- 
ployment for their leisure if they took up this 
work in the spirit of the Parish Providence. 
In England during the last generation, and 
especially during the last decade, there has 
been an industrial movement originated by 
barristers, clergymen, and journalists, but taken 
up warmly by the artisans, which has produced 
notable results. Their latest report shows forty- 
six co-operative societies of workingmen in 
existence, which turn over nearly three quarters 
of a million sterling every year, making a profit 
of nearly £^oflOOy to be divided among eleven 
thousand members in addition to their wages. 
Several of the societies are employed on work 
such as watch-making, piano-making, book- 
binding, hat and leather manufacture, which 
were wanting in Ireland in 1852, and if still 
wanting could be established by this method. 
The promoters claim that the educational effect 
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of the system in teaching the workman habits 
of business, systematic economy, self reliance, 
and the practice of working in concert with 
others has been most salutary. Why cannot 
these things be done in Ireland? 

C. GAVAN DUFFY. 



Villa Guillory, Nice, 
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tNE bright spring morning, about 
sixty years ago, a horseman 
made his way along a mountain 
road, not far from the Grande 
Chartreuse. The scenery was 
beautiful. Can scenery fail to 
be beautiful where water, woodbnds, and mountain- 
bac^ounds compose the landscape? The signs of 
man's habitation, too, added to the picturesque 
effect Here and there were cottages, surrounded by 
bright flower-gardens, and orchards full of blossom. 
A saw-mill, by its mill-stream, lay high upon the 
hillside, and near the mill was piled a great supply of 
barked tree-boles. An occasional red-tdled house- 
roof tcJd its tale of comfort achieved by laborious 
livtes; while the humbler dwellings spoke of an in- 
dustrious, hard-woiking poverty. Over every entrj-. 
a wicker basket hung, — the basket in which the 
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cheeses were dried. The land was scored, up and 
down, by crossing lines of pollard mulberry trees, the 
leaves of which were gathered for fodder for the 
cattle;* and, here, as in Italy, from tree to tree the 
vines were trained in natural garlands, which in May 
made the fresh, green country look as if it were all 
decked for some great festival. Beech trees, a hun- 
dred feet high, rose above the rocks on the further 
side of a torrent, — ^their bare boles tinted strangely 
with mosses and lichens; while, down below, there 
grew a delightful tangle of laurustinus, arbutus, box, 
and wild-roses. Clouds moved along the rocky cliffs 
far above the rider's head and at every moment, their 
shadows varied the lights in the picture. 

This traveller was tall, and clad in a suit of blue 
military olodi, which looked as if it must be daily 
as carefully groomed as the sleek horse that 
carried him. He sat stiff and erect, as be- 
fitted an old cavalry officer. He was soldierly, 
in fact, from his back stock, his doe-skin 
gloves, the roll of baggage at the cantle of his 
saddle, and the pistols in his holsters ; to his fearless 
glance, his decided manner, his brown face, his 
dauntiess aspect, and the confident carriage of his 
head. These aire things that are drilled into the soldier, 

• The agricultural chemists say that the leaves of the acacia 
tree are as rich in nutritive properties as lucerne grass. 
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and he can never lose them, even if he settles down as 
a civilian. Anyone else would have marvelled at the 
Alpine scenery, which takes on such a smiling grace in 
these upland valleys of France ; but tiie rider seemed 
to enjoy the landscape without feeling any surprise at 
its astonishing variety and charm. Napoleon des- 
troyed the capacity for astonishment in his soldiers. 
A sure sign of the men who fought under the Emperor's 
imperishable eagles, was their imperturbably calm ex- 
pression. 

Our wayfarer, in fact, was of those who had been 
upon every one of Napoleon's battle-fields. His 
life, (for a man of the Grande Arm^e), had nothing 
out of the common in it He had had plenty of fight- 
ing. Like a simple, loyal soldier, he did his duty 
whether by day or by night; near his chief, or far 
from him; and, while never dealing an ineflFectual 
blow, he was incapable of striking one that was un- 
merited. He wore the officer's ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour, because, after the battle of the Moskawa, 
his regiment, to a man, had declared that his 
gallantry during that great day entitled him to it. 
His r1eg^nental "steps" had come to him simply on 
accou)it of seniority, — he being one of those men (a 
mere handful) who seem cold, whiJe they are really 
bashful; and to whom the very thought of solicit- 
ing favours for themselves is repugpaiA. 
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In 1802, he was gazetted ensign; but in 1829 he 
was only a cavalry captain. In spite of his grey 
moustache, not even a General, however, could come 
in contact with the honourable soldier without being 
moved to an involuntary respect for him ; and some 
of his seniors could scarcely forgive him this incon- 
testable superiority. On the other hand, the com- 
mon soldiers were devoted to him. They felt as 
children do towards a good miother; for he knew 
how to combine strictness with indulgence. He had 
been in the ranks himself, and he could enter into 
the soldiers' poor joys and their joyous poverty. He 
knew what might be permitted, and what must be 
punished in "his children," as he always called 
them; and he dealt leniently with them, if they 
helped themselves to no more than food or forage 
in the enemy's town. 

As for his personal history, that was wrapt in 
deepest mystery. He had seen the world only 
through cannon-smoke (like most of the soldiers of 
his time), or in the short intervals of peace that 
came so seld^om during the Emperor's European con- 
flict. No one could tell if he had eVer thought of 
marrying; and, if questioned as to the statie of his 
affections, the Captain would laugh the matter down, 
or let his interlocutor do all the talking. To a 
to>fher-ofBcer's "And \vave i|ou lost your heajt, 
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Hardy?" he would say: "Another glass; and good 
luck to you ! " 

Hardy was, in fact, a homely Bayard, — unpre- 
tending, unpoetic, commonplace. He dressed like 
a man who was well-to do. He managed to live on 
his pay, and have something always in hand, though 
he had no resources outside his profession. He 
neither played cards, nor made bets; and he suc- 
ceeded in refusing; to do either in such a way that 
he escaped being thought a "wet blanket." But 
while he avoided extravagance, Hardy was always 
ready to meet customary expenses. If his uniforms 
lasted longer than those of any oflGicer in the regi- 
ment, it was because he knew how to take care of 
them. Poor men, like him, early acquire habits of 
neatnessi, and follow tttiem mjechanically. Some 
people might have thought of him as stingy, if it 
were not for the brotherly readiness with which he 
loosed his purse-strings whenever any foolish 
yoimgster got into a scrape over a debt of honour. 
He would then make a loan with wonderful delicacy ; 
— ^seeming to be helping the youngster with the 
sympathy of one who had been in a like predicament. 
The regiment and the army were home and family to 
him. If any one wondered why Hardy was so 
econoniical, it was not difficult to suppose that he was 
putting something aside for his old age. He nai^t 
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well be thought anxious to retire with a Colonel's 
rank and pension, now that he had almost attained 
his Lieutenant-Colonelqr. 

When the subalterns chattered about Hardy, they 
set him down for a sort of passionless, respectable 
milksop; — ^tiie sort of fellow towin all the Good-Con- 
duct Prizes at School ; a man as useful, and as little 
toothsome, as dry bread. But the sensible elders 
held a very different opinion of him. Sometimes, it 
was only a look of Hardy'si, and sometimes^ a word 
dropped by him (the savages are noted for their deep 
sayings !) that revealed his wisdom. If his face were 
carefully studied, it would give up its secret of an 
ardent nature completely under control. He had 
learnt self-conmiand in the chances and changes of 
war. More characters of the sort were to be met with 
in Napoleon's hosts, than might be expected from our 
faulty humanity ; — ^men who could rise to the occasion 
whenever greatness was demanded of them, and who 
fell back into their former place, imaffectedly humble, 
when the critical moment had passed; indifferent to 
personal distinction and regardless of danger. But, 
all the same. Hardy was no paragon of perfection. 
He was somewhat susipicious — ^hasty too; very un- 
willing, when he was beaten in argument, to admit 
the fact; and brimful of national prejudices. Al- 
tbough he understood military tactics, fencing, and 
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all the secrets of the veterinary art, he might have 
boasted, in many departments, of " a great and varied 
ignorance." He knew, in a vague sort of way, that 
CflBsar was either a Consul or a Roman Emperor; 
and, that Alexander was either a Macedonian or a 
Greek ; but when historical conversations were carried 
to any length, he limited his share in them to sapient 
nods and glances. 

Hardy had just left Grenoble on an eight-days' 
leave. He had no intention of going very far in a 
day; but the peasants had misdirected him when he 
asked his way; and he felt it would be foolish to 
ride on much longer before calling a halt for refresh- 
ments. As every one was out at work in the fields, 
he doubted whether he should find a creature to 
supply his needs. Still, he reined-in his horse at some 
cottages that wene built round a patch of common- 
ground. The first inhabitant Hardy saw was a pig, 
tliat, atartied by the horse's step, raised his head out 
erf some straw; grunted, and sent a black cat flying, 
in terror. 

Presently, a young girl came up. She carried a 
load of grass on her head, and was followed by four 
little children — dark-eyed, ragged, noisy, mischiev- 
ous, and handsome. They were, in fact, angels with 
a large dash of the devil about them ! 

There was sunshine. It brightened the air; the 
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poor cabins; the shock-heads of the children; and 
even the manure-heaps that dotted the scrap of 
common upon which the cottages opened. Hardy 
asked the girl if he could have a drink of milk. She 
said nothing to her questioner, but screamed hoarsely, 
and an elderly woman came to a cottage-door in 
answer to the cry, while the girl disappeared into a 
cow-shed. Hardy rode towards the woman, making 
his horse step gingerly; — ^for tbe little monkeys 
were swarming about, and almost under, his feet. 

" A glass of milk, good mother ! " he cried. 

"The cream is in it, still. The cream must rise 
before I can take it off the milk ; we want it for butter- 
making." 

" But if I pay for the loss " Hardy tethered his 

horse, and went into the hut. The four children 
entered, too. He thought it odd that they should be 
all of one age. A fifth child clung to the good 
woman's skirts, and seemed the "Benjamin," the 
best-beloved, probably because he was so pale, 
weak, and sickly. 

Hardy seated himself in the old-fashioned 
chinmey-comer. There was no fire. On the 
mantel-shelf, stood a coloured plaster-cast of the 
Blessed Virgin with the Holy Infant in her arms, and 
this group was, in a way, emblematic of the poet 
home. 
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The floor of the house was simply earth, ' 
trodden into the likeness of a magnified orange-rind ; 
and it was clean, though so rou^. In the chimney 
himg a wooden shoe, filled with salt ; a gridiron, and 
a kettle. One end of the room was completely 
filled by a four-post bed. A few wooden stools of 
the most primitive construotion, stood here and there ; 

each, just three sticks driven into a bit of beech-board. 
To complete the inventory of the poor dwelling : 
there were some woodlen bowls; a milk-pail; some 
osier cheese-baskets hanging against the smoke- 
stain^ walls; a chest ithat held bread, and a huge 
ladle for taking up water. 

A very, very poor home; but it later acquired an 
interest for Hardy, because it was a type of the cot- 
tage-dwellings of the district in their unref ormed state 
He had not yet quite reached the "Parish" of "the 
Parish Providence." 

When tiie woman disappeared into her dairy, 
followed by her clinging sickly "Benjamin," the 
other children turned to stane hard at the seated 
soldier. After a bit, they flew at the pig, in the hope 
of getting rid of him — ^he had joined the party, being 
commonly their playfellow, he had now followed 
them over the threshold. All four made for him 
with such vigour, and cuffed him so sharply, that he 
was forced to tiun aaid fly. The childrerv, y^^xfc \!wwv^ 
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free to attack a door, the latch of which speedily gave 
way, allowing them access to a storing-place for 
fruit. Hardy watched them with amusement as they 
fell upon, and devoured, the dried plums. 

The poor woman came back presently, with a pan 
of milk for her guest, who was struck by her shabby 
dress, and her hungry, parchment-coloured face. 

" The scamps ! " she cried, going after the children. 
These she bundled out of her store-room; but she 
did not take their plums from them ; and her scold- 
ing was of thie gentlest: "There, there, dears! Be 
good, now ! " To Hardy, she explained : " If I did 
not look after them, those children would eat up 
every prune ! " 

Then, she took up her position on a stool, and 
began to wash and comb the ailing head of the poor, 
sickly child." The four yoimg robbers stood round 
about, mimching their prunes, glancing archly and 
mischievously towards the stranger. 

"Your children?" he asked. 

"No, sir; foundlings from the hospital. I get 
half-a-crown a month, and a pound of soap for each 
of them." 

" But, my good woman, surely they cost you twice 
as much?" 

" That is just what the good Mayor, the other side 
of the mountain, tells us all. But if others, — ^who 
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would not look after them as weU, — ^will take the 
children for the price, we must do it, too. There's 
no other way to get them. And, indeed, they are not 
to be had for the asking. Plenty of people apply and 
are refused. It's quite a business, to get them, if you 
want them. And, what if we do give them our milk for 
nothing? They're welcome to it, the creatures! 
Besides, haJf-a-cnown is a real sum of money, — 
twelve-and-six inalimip, for the five — ^not to speak 
of the five poimds (A. soapl WeU, sir, hereabouts, 
to earn five pence a day, we must well-nigh wear the 
souls out of our bodies ! " 

"You have a bit of land, I suppose?" asked 
Hardy. 

"Not now, sir. We had a little farm, when my 
husband was alive. Since he died, I've been very 
unfortimate." 

"Come now!" he qiiestioned. "How on earth 
can you feed these children ; bring them up ; and 
wash their clothes, for a penny a day per head, unless 
you run into debt?" 

"Well, indeed, we don't get through the year 
widiout debts," she avowed, as she went on with her 
" Benjamin's " toilet. " How is it possible to help it — 
except God help? He will lend a hand. I have two 
cows. My giri and I glean in the harvest-time, and 
we gather wood, in winter. At night, we ^^vjv^ \.ti.^. 
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It would not do, though, to have a winter like the 
last one, every year. I owe the miller three pounds 
for meal. But, luckily, he is the Mayor's miller. 
Ah, the Mayor helps the poor, far and near! And 
then, the cow has calved. That means a good bit of 
money for us." 

The four children had finished their fruit. The 
good woman's attention was fully taken up, between 
her talk, and her task. The young robbers, once 
more, quietly made for the weak latch of the door 
that separated them from that nice heap of prunes. 

"You rogues! Have done; will you?" The 
good woman jumped up; caught the strongest of 
the four, turning him out, with a slap, which was not 
a heavy one. He did not cry, but the rest were 
frightened. 

" The trouble they give you I " exclaimed her 
visitor. 

"Lord, no, sir! They smell the prunes^ the 
d^ear children! If I let them alonei, though, they 
would kill themselves with the fruit." 

" You're fond of them? " 

"'Fond of them'!} What a question!" she said, 
smiling. "I have already had to part with three. 
We are not allowed to keep them after they are six 
years old." 

*^And your own boy?" 
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"I have lost him" (very saxily). 

"How old are you?" asked Hardy, — ^wishing to 
turn her thoughts from his previous question. 

"Fm ei^t-andrtiiirty, sir. And iijext St John's 
Day, my husband will be two years dead." 

The poor little sufferer was dressed by this time. 
He seemed to thank the motherly soul by a wan 
smile. 

Captain Hardy exclaimed imder his breath: — 
" What a life of sdf-abnegation and toil ! " Here 
was a dwelling not unwordiy to be compared with the 
stable at Bethlehem! Cheerfully and with perfect 
" simplicity " (to use the word in its old scholastic 
senae), this mother and daughter were devoting 
themselves to the exercise of a diarity that did not 
fall short of the heroic. What noble hearts to be 
buried in obscurity! What poverty, and what rich 
tiTeasure! Soldiers, more than other men, are alive 
to how noble a thing is " sublimity in sabots ; " alive 
to that spiritual beauty which, let us say, walks the 
world shod in brogues. Hardy^s silent reflection was : 
" Here we have the Gospel in rags I " It was impossible 
not to believe in Heavenly Guidance, at the sight of 
this woman, who took motherhood upon herself, as 
the Divine Redeemer took upon himself the form 
of man! This poor creajture gleamed, suffered, 
tailed, went into debt, that she mi^ht tivxl^ 
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"mother" her little foundlings. Such a woman is 
a visible link between the Gkx)d on earth, and the 
Intelligences of the world above. So thought Hardy. 

He said, presently: "And the Mayor, Mr. Somer- 
ville — ^what is tins I hear? Is he a Doctor, too?" 

" I don't know, dear sir ! But he cures the Poor ; 
— and for nothing!" 

"He must be a capital fellow," said the visitor, 
speaking to himself. 

"Ah, sir! a wonderful man! And there is not 
a soul anjnvhere near here, that does not put him in 
their prayers, nig^t and morning ! " 

"Here's sometiiing for the milk, good mother," 
said the soldier, as he gave her some small change, 
"and here^s for the children." \^^th these words, 
he added a crown piece. 

"Am I still far from the Mayoff^s?" he asked, as 
soon as he was in the saddle. 

"Oh, no, dieor sir. Three miles at farthest." 

Hardy, with his morning's experience fresh in mind, 
felt sure these "three miles" would turnout to be a 
good six; but he had not gone very far before he saw 
the clustered roofs of a town, and a conical church 
steeple on which the slates were fastened by bands of 
metal that glittered in the sun. An odd roofing, this — 
and one that betokened the near approach to Savoy, 
where it is a constant feature in church-building. 
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In this part, the valley widens out into a little 
plain, which is saniling, rich, and highly cultivated, 
with pretty bri^t homes scattered over it Some of 
these dwellings are perched upon the torrent's banks ; 
but the town is built, for the most part, half-way up 
on the hill, and it looks full south. The mountains 
rise to the skies on all sides, leaving, apparently, no 
possible egress from the valley. 

Near the " Bourg," — & large village, or small town, 
— Hardy drew rein, and asked some children for " Mr. 
Somerville's house." 

After staring at each other, and at the stranger, 
the merriest of the boys repeated, (as children do, 
all the worid over), the question addressed to him: 
"Mr. Somerville's house?" 

Then he added : " 111 show you the way," and he 
plunged into a crooked, roughly-paved street, where 
every house followed " its own vagary." In one, the 
great oven was built out into the narrow street ; while 
another house shouldieied the pasBer-by with a 
gable that almost blocked the way; and a mountain 
stream lan down the middle of the roadway. A 
stranger, in this place, felt he had come to lone of 
those spots suggestively described as being "at the 
back oi God-speed" Hardy thought that the in- 
habitants must be like ocean drift-wood, thrown high 
and dry upon some desert shore. He wondered i£ 
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even a tax-collector ever passed tiiat way. But, from 
a further point, the new-comer saw a very diflFerent 
street, high upon the moimtain-side, wide, with 
houses of good solid masonry, and bright new roofs. 
From all ades, he heard the voices of artisans sirr- 
ing at their work, the hum of machinery, and the 
strokes of the hammer. He noticed the "smoke that 
so gracefully curled" from the private dwellings up 
towards the avenue of young trees tiiat crowned the 
town's summit; and he noticed, also, the heavier 
smoke liiat rose up from the wheelwri^t*s, the 
locksmiths, and the farrier's. Beyond the houses, 
he caught a glimpse of neat trim farms, and intelli- 
gently laid-out plantations. 

His little guide stopped, presently, with : " There's 
his gate." 

Hardy, thinking the labourer worthy of his hire, 
drew from his pocket a few sous for the boy; but 
the child would hardly take them. He stood, and 
stared in surprise ; failing even to say, thank you. 

"Ah, civilization is behindhand in these parts," 
thought Hardy, "they have not even got as far as 
begging, yet." 

The gates into the court yard were shabby. Sim 

and rain had robbed the wooden part of most of its 

paint, and the lance-shaped iron rods of the upper 

half also showed the action of the weather. The 
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gates were ajar, too. Hardy's military ideas of 
precision were shocked by these things. Each of 
the gate-pillars had a crown of self-sown stone-crop. 
This was picturesque; but it was, to the soldierly 
eye, above all things, untidy. He drew, from this 
gateway, an uncomplimentary inference regarding 
the character of the man he had come to see. 

Hardy pushed the gates open, and made his way 
into the court-yard, where the thick round heads of 
the pollard acacia trees looked like green powder- 
puffs. While he was tying up his htorse, a sound of 
neighing came from a stable to which the visitor and 
his moimt promptly turned their eyes. An old 
servant looked out, displayii^ a head covered \^'ith 
the local red cap, that some irreverent people call a 
"red night-cap," but which is really the head-gear 
known as the "Phrygian cap," which graces the 
statue of Liberty. As tliere was plenty of room, the 
man invited Hardy to stable his horse, which the 
groom eyed admiringly; and, indeed, the handsome 
beast deserved the attention! The Captain, like a 
good man, followed his horse, to see how he was 
going to fare. The stable was tidy; plenty of good 
straw was spread ; and two horses were already there, 
whose well-fed, sleek, and comfortable appearance 
would have bespoken them "priest's horses," any- 
where else. 
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The housekeeper, meanwhile, had come out upon 
the flight of hall-door steps, and seemed to be waiting 
there, to receive an official communication from the 
stranger. But the old groom had already told Hardy 
that "The master" was out. Now, he added:" "If 
you wish to find him, he is gone to the com mill. You 
have only to take that path. The mill is at the end 
of it." 

Hardy felt that it would be pleasanter to go and 
see the country, than to wait, indefinitely, for the 
return of the Mayor; so he struck into the path. 

He was speedily rewarded by the sight of the most 
enchanting landscape he had yet beheld. The mill 
stood at the point where the mountain-torrent fell into 
a small lake. For a back-ground, there stood the 
eternal hills, scored, or veined, by many valleys. 
The distance of these valleys, — ^nestling in the hills 
fold behind fold, — ^is shown in their wonderfully 
gnadlated colours, rangjng from brownish-purple, 
through blight red-purple, violet, and many tones of 
blue, to a wondrous grey. And the peaks that axe 
near cut the sky sharply, while those that are distant 
are less trenchantly clear; more melting and ^adowy. 
All these grand Alpine heights are clothed to the top 
with dark pines. 

Across the river, at tiie foot of a mountain that, 
W^' except tor its extreme summit (just now lit by 
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the sunset), was all in shade, Hardy perceived a 
do2Jen melajicholy hutJs; — ^windowless; doorless; 
their sunken roofs pierced by great holes. Up to 
the very walls oi this abandoned village, the fields 
were well tilled. What had formerly been cottage 
gardens, were now meadows, irrigated as skilfully as 
the meadows of Limousin. 

The stranger involuntarily paused to look at the 
ruined village, and to wonder what had reduced it to 
its present sad plight. Then, he pushed on to the 
mill and enquired, of one of the miller's men, where 
Mr. Somerville was. 

"Over there," answered the man, pointing to the 
wretched cabins. 

"Had they a fire in that village?" asked Captain 
Hardy. 

"No, sir." 

" Why does it look like that, then ? " he asked. 

"All, why, indeed? You may ask the Mayor," 
said the miller, shrugging his shoulders, and going in. 

The stranger crossed the water on enormous 
stepping-stones, and soon reached the cabin that had 
been pointed out to him. Its thatch was still intact. 
Though over-grown with moss, there were no holes 
in it; and the door and shutters seemed still solid. 
As he went in. Hardy caught sight of an old woman 
on her knees before a sick man, seated in a chair \ 



i 
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and a man standing near, who gazed into the small 
bright fire that burnt on the heartii. The whole 
house was open to Hardy's inspection. A single 
room composed it, on the earthen floor of which 
stood just three pieces of furniture : a table, a chair, 
and a poor pallet Even in Russia, Hardy had 
never seen so bare a dwelling, though the homes of 
the Moujiks are mere dens. This cabin mi^t be 
described as a dog-kennel without the dog's feeding- 
trough I But for the wretched bed, a smock-frock 
har^ging from a nail, and a pair of wooden shoes with 
straiw in them (the sick man's wtiole wardrobe), 
the hut mi^t well have appeared to be deserted, 
like its nei^bours. 

The old peasant, who was on bar knees, seemed 
to be keeping the ack man's feet in a bucket con- 
taining a brown liquid. 

Hearing a step whidi the jingle (rf spurs rendered 
imfamiliar, the ^ck man turned his eyes with a dull 
surprise towards Somerville. The woman, too, 
seemed startiled. 

Hardy, kx>king in at the docwr, said : " Excuse roe, 
sir, if I ha\^ followed you to Ae scaie of your 
labours instead of waiting fc»r you at your house. I 
was impatient to see you. Pray dont mind me. Do 
what you have to do; and when you have finished, 
/ will teU you the business ttiat bring;s roe hKe*** 
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The officer half seated himself on the edge of the 
table, and was silent. The fire lit up the cabin more 
effectually than the evening light. Indeed, sunshine 
oould never, even at noon in high summer, reach 
diis part of the valley, as it cut off from the life- 
givings rays by the beetling cliffs of the overhang- 
ing mountains. The light of this fire of resinous 
pine-branches, enabled Hardy to study Somerville. 
He had his own reasons for wishing to sound the 
Mayor's depths. There he stood, with arms crossed ; 
listened to the soldier's words; returned his bow; 
and then faced the ^ck man again, little suspecting 
how sharply he was being scrutinized. 

Somerville was of ordinary height, but unusually 
broad-shouldered, and deep-chested. He was wrapt 
in a great coat which hid much that was character- 
istic in his figure and gestures ; but the shadow and 
stillness that cloaked his body served only the more 
powerfully to bring out and emphasize his face. He 
had something the look of the faun of the classics; 
ihe same slighdy-archied forehead, full of more or 
less characteristic prominences; the same short 
nose, with its deft point (which is a sign of clever- 
ness); the same high cheek-bones. His lips were 
full and red, and thle mouth had plenty of what 
painters call "form" in it. The chin was strongly 
cut. His eyes were brown ; and their bT\^\. ^^\nk^ 
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was greatly intenfiified by the pearly brilliancy of the 
white of bis eyes — ^that sort of eye tells its tale of a 
nature, once fiery, now curbed His hair had been 
black, but was grey; and even his eyebrows were 
grizzled. There were deep furrows in the face, and 
many a sign of a very laborious life of the man who 
works with the brain; — such as a skin "marbled" 
or flushed in patches, and veined in red too, with 
a slightly puffed look, here and there. To the 
trained eye, these would look like the premonitory 
symptoms of apoplexy. His appearance was that 
of a busy man of fifty. Hardy could but guess at 
the size of the head, for the Mayor wore a sort of 
cap ; but, dearly, Somerville was one of those called, 
proverbially, "square-headed." Hardy was used to 
the " men of energy " Napoleon attracted around him, 
and quick to detect the outward signs of the type; 
therefore, he immediately divined that there must be 
some mystery about the man now before him. 

" How on earth comes it that such a man as this 
is buried in these quiet mountains ? " he asked him- 
self. 

But by-and-by, the sight of the sick man gave a 
completely different turn to his thoughts. 

Notwithstanding Hajrdy's varied experiences 

throughout his campaigns, he could not repress a 

sensation of surprise and horror at the aght of a 
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human face in which the li^t of reason had never 
shone. This poor face was now livid. It had the 
look of quiet, uncomplaining suffering that is seen in 
sick infants who have not yet learned to speak and 
who can no longer scream. In one word, Hardy was 
looking upon the whodly-animal face of an old, dying 
cretin. And the cretin was the only variety of the 
human species to which his campaigns had not in- 
troduced the cavalry Captain! 

Who would not have shared Hardy's involuntary 
disgust? The ereature before him could boast 
neither the graces of the aiiimal, nor the privileges of 
humanity; had never understood speech; and had 
never spoken. The idiot's forehead was a simple 
round fold of skin. His eyes were like those of a 
boiled fish. His misshapen little head was tufted 
with scrubby locks of hair. Who could regret that 
such a miserable being had reached the term of his 
existence? Yet the old woman watched him with an 
expression of touching anxiety, as she rubbed his 
legs above the scalding! foot-bath. Somervdlle, 
himself, after gazing at the sodden face and listless 
eyes, softly took the cretin's hand, and felt his pulse. 

" The bath is of no use," he said, shaking his head. 
" Let us put him to bed." 

He caught up the inert mass of flesh in his arms; 
laid it on the pallet (from which, doubtks^^ \^fe W^ 
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previously lifted the idiot), propping up the head 
carefully, and placing the poor thing in as comfort- 
able a position as possible. A tender mother could 
not have dealt more gently with her diild than 
Somerville dealt with the cretin. 

** There is no help for it : he will die," said the 
Mayor, who remained standing at the bedside. 

The old woman began to cry. Hardy, himself, 
now felt something of the boundless pity that these 
afflicted cretins inspire, in the sunless vallfeys where 
they abound. This pity has degenerated into a sort 
of pious superstition in the families to which the 
idiots belong. As we do in Ireland, taey think in 
the Alps, that " an innocent " is lucky. But does not 
the feeling take root in the divinest of virtues, 
charity; and is it not grounded on that faith which 
is the mainstay of social order; — ^faith in future com- 
pensations, which alone enables us to bear our 
burdens and sorrows? Duty, and the hope of 
heavenly rewards, prompt the relationsi of thte 
wretched idiots to surround these listless creatures 
with an ajllmost maternal love and cajre; — ^thiese 
creatures, who, if they even understood what is being 
done for them, have no memory for benefits received ! 
How must we not admire a religious economy which 
calh out a blind beneficence by the very presence of 
a blind affliction ! In a towtv, these idiots would be 
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in danger, and would themselves be a source of 
danger; but in the highlands, where numbers of 
them are bom, they live contentedly in the open air ; 
and are not quite useless for they are trained to 
watch the flocks. Thus, they enjoy their liberty, 
and are respected, as the unfortunate should ever be. 

And now, a bell tolled; — ^tbe "passing bell," — 
slowly and sadly wafting through the parish the 
tidings that one of the children of the soil was going 
to his last rest Soon, over and above the bell there 
were voices, to break the silence. A procession 
approached the cabin, chanting the litany. The 
Parish Priest, preceded by the sacristan carrying a 
holy-water vessel, and a crowd of fifty women, old 
men, and children, entered the poor dwelling. Hardy 
and Somerville drew aside so that as many as possible 
might find kneeling-room. The rough faces of the 
neighbours showed traces of genuine feeiling. Tears 
rolled down some of their weather-beaten cheeks. 
Most certainly, not a soul in the whole district would 
have refused to take upon himself the burden of 
suppyorting the cretin. Had not the poor creature 
met with fatherly kindness from every child in the 
country? Even the most laughter-loving of the 
little girls had been ready "to mother" the 
" innocent." 

" He is dead," the Parish Priest said. 
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The announcement caused* Teal consbernaiion. 
Wax candles were lighted. Several nedghbours pro- 
posed to watch through the ni^t by the corpse. The 
Mayor went out, taking HaJdy with him. 

At the dioor, several voices cried: "K die Mayor 
could not save tlie creature, it must have been that 
God had called him to Himself I " 

" I did what I could, my friends," said Somerville. 

After they had gone a littie way, he turned to 
Hardy, sajdng: "I cannot teH you what a real com- 
fort words like those you just heard', are to me, 
when they come from the peasants. Ten years ago, 
do you know tihey were on the point of stoning me, 
in that deserted village! That poor creature is the 
last inhabitant of the place." 

Hardy looked all tlie curiosity he felt, and the 
pther went on : " Well, sir, when I came here, there 
were a dozen cretins over there. A village buried in 
a hole; unventilated, you mi^t say; — ^near a torrent, 
whose waters are melted snows; without sunshine; — 
such a village is a soot of hot-bed for the cultivation 
of the frightful cfisesuse of cretinism,* whence it might 



* Cretinism, a species of idiocy with which the goitrous 
inhabitants of the Alpine valle)rs are aMicted,— Worcester's 
Dictionary, But it is such a terribly degraded '' species of 
idiocy " as can scarcely be pictnred, but, to be fully realised, 
must be seeot 
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easily spread all down the valley. When I tried to 
put a stop to this physical and moral cx>ntagion, did 
I not perform a service to the whole district? 
Though it wa^ a matter of urgency, the life of the 
man who would confer this benefit on the population 
was on the point of being forfeited! I did not dream 
how hedged around by prejudices were these cretins. 
I had no fear, but was determined to acquire the power 
of carrying my point. I stood, first of all, as a can- 
didate for the Mayoralty. Once elected, I asked, and 
obtained, our Prefects approbation to my project; 
and then, by night at great expense, I had some of 
these tmhappy beings taken away to Aipfuebelle ; — a 
place where cretins are very hiumanely treated. As a 
consequence of this undertaking of mine, 1 became 
an object of horror to my nei^bours. Why I was 
preached against by the Parish Prie^I I did my 
best to explain my conduct to the most enlightened 
people in the township; and I worked hard for the 
good of my municipality in ways that the population 
could appreciaite. All the same, I was shot at, from 
a comer of a wood ! However, the Bishop sent us a 
new Parish Briefet after a whale; and he is just one 
of those men that seem to have come straight from 
Heaven. All that is for the good of his parishioners 
receives his sympathy and support. I began with my 
cretins! Six more were taken away, undiec cov^t ^i 
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darkness. This time, I haxi the support A diflFerent 
persons to whom I had been useful, and also that of 
those interested in keeping local taxation as low as 
possible. Those unfortunates are a heavy burden on 
the rates. Moreover, there were squatters amongst 
them — I mean, some of them occupied land without 
having any title ; and we were very deficient in Com- 
mon-lands, here. It was not difficult to show that 
the squatters' patches would be a real boon to the 
" Bourg." The rich were on my ade ; but the poor, 
the old women, and the children were dead against 
me.* Unluckily, my final foray vvas not thoroughly 
carried out. The poor fellow you saw just now, 
was away from home. He was not taken oflF with the 
others, but reappeared the next day, — the last of his 
species, — ^in the village where there were still several 
all-but-imbedle families. Not an individual among 
them, however, was actually tainted with cretinism. 
I was anxious to complete my task, and I went, by 
day, towards tiie cretin's cabin. Somehow, his 
friends got wind of my intention, and I foimd a mob 
before his door. They greeted me with a shower of 
stones. In the tumult, it is likely enough I should 

* Here it must be observed, that the Squatters were not dis- 
placed for the benefit of individuals, but in order to restore 
their lands to the general service, when these lands would belong 
to the comunity, as the Tribal Lands used to belong in 
Ireland to the tribe. 
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have been killed; — ^for the excitement of a crowd 
acts and re-acts upon itself ; the cries, and the agita- 
tion, have a contagious influence which positively 
intoxicates! — ^but the cretin himself saved me! He 
ran out of his hut, gibbering ; and silence fell upon the 
crowd I seized the moment tx> propose a compro- 
mise. And I was listened) to! I offered to allow 
the cretin to stay in his house in peace, provided he 
remained there alone; and that the families still 
resident in the village agreed to move into some of 
the new buildings. I engaged to allot them gardens 
at my own cost; for which, later, I should look to 
the mimicipality to indemnify me. Well, sir, it took 
me six months to get this thing completely settled, 
though it was all to the advantage of those villagers ! 
I don't know why it is, but a peasant is far more 
attached to his cabin, however unhealthy it may be, 
than a banker is to his paJajce. Can it be that a 
peasant is like a prisoner? Neither fritters away his 
feelings. Both concentrate their minds upon a 
single idea, gaining in energy what they lose in 
breadth of view. But," added the Mayor, 
"you must try to forgive my philosophising, I 
don't generally deal, my dear sir, in empty 
theories. Here, everything ought to be 
strictly practicaL The worst of it is, the fewer 
ideas our people possess the haixter it is to maka 
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them see what are their true interests. However, 
God be thanbed, a day came at last when I could 
feel that I had made a successful end of this buaness. 
Every step had to be fought for, I can tell you I Most 
fortunately, I got it decided that the whole of tha 
moimtain above the abandoned viUage, should be 
held the property of our "Bourg." The timber up 
there on the hei^s, alone sufficed to pay for the new 
dwellings, and the plots of land I had promised to 
give with these dwellings. When we had at last in- 
duced one family to migrate, the rest quickly 
followed ; and, once installed, all were bound 
to recognise the benefit of the change from 
their sunless quarters! A village without simshine 
is a soulless village! But the great triumph was in 
the acquisition of communal lands. That was what 
gave me position and importance in this part of the 
wxxild! But, my good sir, what a piece of work I 
had ! " Somerville raised one arm, and then let it 
fall with a gesture that was full of eloquence. " No 
one knows as well as I do the length of the road from 
our town to the Prefecture, (whence nothing ever 
comes out!) and from the Prefecture to the Central 
Government Offices* (where there is no getting any- 
thing in!). Well, well! Two years after I attempted, 

♦Had Somerville been working in Ireland he might have said, 
^'From the Presentment Sessions to Dublin Castle." 
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and carried through, all these great little reforms ; 
every poor man in my district had his two cows, which 
he grazed on the mountain; where, without awaiting 
the sanction of the authorities, I had cut little trans- 
versal irrigating canals, on the Limousin system. ' It 
astonished the people to see what good grass began 
to grow, up there. The quantity and quality of the 
milk improved, of course. I could not tell you all 
the good things that followed upon this success. 
Every one copied my irrigation-methods. Flocks, 
meadows, and farm produce increased most grautify- 
ingly; and, from that time forward, I knew I had a 
free hand, and might improve the land and the con- 
dition of the inhabitants as much as I chose. 

"You see, sir, we lonely men have terribly long 
tongues! If anyone puts a question, we are never 
content with merely answering it. But let me finish 
my story : when I came here, the population was just 
seven hundred. Now, we number two thousand. I 
endeavoured always to be gentle, and, at the same 
time, firm. It was this course that led to my becom- 
ing the oracle of the whole coimtry. I did all I could 
to deserve confidence; but I never asked for it, nor 
seemed to seek it. Extreme punctiliousness in keej>- 
ing my word, even in mere trifles, brought me much 
consideration, much respect. Having promised to 
look after the unfortunate creature that is just dead, 
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I tpok better care of him than he had ever had in his 
life before. In time, the neighbours came to see thaik 
I had done them a service in spite of themselves, 
when I carried off their cretins. Still, they have 
somiething left of their old superstition; — ^I don't 
blame them, poor souls ! After all, has not their end- 
less kindness towards those idiots often served me as 
a text from which to preach, when I wanted to induce 
some of the intelligent and prosperous i>eople here- 
abouts to give a helping hand to their weaker 
brethren? However, here we are at home." 

The Mayor evidently expected no word of praise 
from his listener. He talked on, simply because he 
felt that need of pouring out the heart, so common 
in those who live Hke hermits. 

" I took the liberty of stabling my horse, here, sir," 
said Hardy. "I trust you will pardon me, when I 
tell you why I came." 

" Ah, by the way, why was it that you came?" said 
Somerville, coming down, as it were, from cloudland, 
and remembering that he had, for his companion, a 
stranger. In his frank way, the Mayor had felt to- 
wards Hardy like an old acquaintance. 

" I heard, sir, how much good you did to that poor 

fellow, Norman, of Grenoble, who came and stayed 

with you, here. I hope you will do as much for me ; 

and I shall be thankful to owe similar benefits to your 

. - . - ^M^ 
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kindness. Perhaps I have some title; — an old 
soldier, who has come by his misfortunes in serving 
our common country. If I could stay a week — — " 

"Norman's room is always there," interrupted 
Somerville, pushing the hall-door open. 

"Johanna!" he shouted. "A gentleman to dinner, 
to-day." 

"But it would be well, sir," the soldier objected, 
"if we made terms." 

"What terms?" 

" Well, there's my board, you see ; and the horse in 
your stable." 

"If you're rich, you can pay me; and if you're 
poor, I'd rather not I I belong, body and soul, to the 
valley-folk, and I don't seek praise or profit. If you 
pay me for your board here, the sum will go to the 
apothecaries in Grenoble for drugs for my neighbours 
who can't afford necessaay medicines." 

Somerville spoke a trifle gruffly, but not in the 
least, churlishly, and anyone hearing him would have 
said : " That's a right good fellow ! " 

"Very well, very well!" cried Hardy. "I'll pay; 
and youll do what you like with the money," and he 
grasped the Mayor's hand in a hearty and muscular 
fashion that bespoke the soldier a man who had little 
the matter with him, mentally or bodily. 

In-doors, Hardy noted the same want of apple-pie 
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order that characteriseld the entrajice-gates. Only 
essentials were well-looked after: appearances were 
disregarded. 

The host led the way through the kitchen ; because 
it happened to be the short-cut to the dining-room I 

This kitchen was as smoky as if it were the 
kitchen of an inn ; but it was rich in cooking utensils, 
thanks to Johanna, Her*s was the ruling spirit in- 
doors, and Somervdlle had engaged her for the very 
thing that would have prevented anyone else taking 
her. She was determined to rule; and the Mayor 
wished to find a woman who would take the command 
of the house. Johanna bought, sold, planned, 
changed, straightened, and upset everything, just as 
the fancy took her. She ruled without appeal.; — 
farm-yard, stable, liouse, garden, groom, and master. 
It was she who decided who might be allowed to 
come within the doors, and at what date the pig 
should be killed. A woman who reigns in undisputed 
authority, is sure to be always singing. When 
Johanna was not singing, she was humming; when 
not humming, singing. She was naturally neat; 
therefore she kept the house tidy. But if it had been 
otherwise, Somerville would have suffered in silence. 
He "noticed nothing," his housekeeper said. You 
might " serve him a cabbage in place of a partridge, 
and he would be quite satisfied." She pitied him 
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audibly, for he " was a man to wear a shirt for a week, 
if clean linen were not laid out for him." Johanna 
was the sworn enemy of dust and shabbiness; and 
she washed, brushed, and polished, from morning till 
ni^t. The state of the front-gates was a perpetual 
trouble to her; but she had not yet succeeded in in- 
ducing the Mayor to paint them. She used to 
bewail his carelessness in set phirases that recurred 
on all occasions : "You can't say the Master is stupid, 
because he has worked miracles, and transformed the 
whole place; but afometimes, all the same, he is as 
stupid as stupid can be; and you have to put the 
things in his very hand, as if he were a baby I" 

She was a model housekeeper, — ^brisk and active ; 
keeping well within Somerville's monthly allowance; 
a chatter-box; with the cleverest lightest, plumpest 
.hands; and endowed with a good-humoured vanity, 
which was ever well supplied with pleasant food. She 
accepted her master's successes as her own ; and was 
accoimted a local luminary, shining with a reflected 
light In short, she was the happiest cook in the 
length and breadth of France. 

"Where on earth are they off to?" exclaimed 
SomerviUe, when he f oimd himself in an empty kitchen. 
"Excuse me for bringing you in this way. The 
visitors' entrance is from the garden-side of the 
house; but I see so few people I — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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He called her sharply. Johanna stood on the 
defensive; or rather, took up an offensive attitude, 
calling back to the Mayor to come to her ; — ^and he 
promptly went to the dining-room I 

"Now, sir," she said, "this is just like you! It's 
always the same thing. You invite company without 
ever giving me warning, and then you fancy every- 
thing will be ready the moment you cry, ' Johanna ! ' 
Were you going to receive the gentleman in the 
kitchen? Haven* I had to put tiie drawing-room in 
order, and make a fire there? (Nicholas is getting 
the room into shape.) Now, you just walk your gentle^ 
man about in the garden, to amuse hdm ; and that will 
give me time to lay the cloth, and see to the dinner." 

" Very well, Johanna," the master answered. " But 
the gentleman will stay here. Don't forget to give a 
look to Mr. Norman's room. The sheets — — " 

" Oh, never you mind sheets ! " Johanna exclaimed. 
" If he sleeps here, surely I know my business. You 
have not been in that room for six months. But I 
can tell you, it is as clean as the white of an eye. . . . 
Is he going to stay here?" 

"Yes." 

"And for how long?" 

" Faith, I can't say I What does it matter ? " 

"* Matter'? And how about provisions, and 
everyttiing?'* 
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Johanna followed the Mayor back to the kitchen, 
to have a good look at Hardy. He could not but 
ovediear the colloquy between master and maid, and 
he was regretfully discounting the high opinion he had 
formed of Somerville, whose perseverance and suc- 
cess in ridding the country of cretinism had struck 
him as admirable. But, finding the Mayor imderthe 
thumb of his cook was decidedly disenchanting. 
Hardy's reflections made him look sad and pre- 
occupied; — much the same, that is to say, as if he 
were harsh and rugged. 

"I don't take to this individual at all," thought 
Johanna; but she nevertheless made a profound 
curtsey to Hardy. 

" If you are not tired, sir," said Somerville to the 
man who had pretended to need his care and kind- 
ness, " we'll take a turn in the garden before dinner." 

" With pleasure," said the soldier ; and they made 
their way across a hall, and through a French window, 
into a well stocked garden. Hardy sat down upon a 
worm-eaten bench, without seeing the trellises, the 
pear trees, or the fine vegetables, of which Johanna 
was so proud. He was too much taken up with specu. 
lations regarding the character of his host, and with 
the object of this visit, to be observant. 

** How did it come about, sir, that the population 
of this valley was trebled in ten years ? " Iv^ ^&^<5A* 
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**You are the very first person to ask me that 
question," said the Mayor. "The mendicant friar 
could not give the recipe for his flint soup!* 
Well, I am much in the same case. I have been too 
busy with the details of the business to be able to take 
general views. Even Norman, who has been of great 
use to us, spent his time out on the mountains with 
me; and he did not trouble himself with theory. 



* The flint-soup story is French. It would be wanting in 
patriotism not to recall in this connection the cleyer Irish 
cobbler's recipe for lapstone soup. Towards the end of a day's 
work, he asked the farmer's wife '* if she would give him a pot 
of water and the run of the fire, to make lapstone soup." ** D*ye 
mean to say ye can make soup wid a stone ? Is it goad soup, 
man ? " said the mistress, — thinking it would be well for her to 
be able to do the same. " Faith, indeed, very good soup, ma'am," 
he answered. ** But there's some little things ye may add, that'll 
make it better." " An' what will they be ?"* she asked. '« Well, 
a weeny, clean, muslin bag," he said. " Have ye e'er a bit o' 
muslin ? I'd make it into a bag wid a cord meself." And forth- 
with the good woman produced the muslin. " Ye can take it 
out an' it'll sarve another time," said the thrifty cook; " but maybe 
ye'd lend me an onion wid two cloves stuck 'ithin in it, to put into 
the wee bag " — which she did, much wondering. Presently, the 
cobbler remarked that *' a chicken, and such a thing as ahambone; 
wid a handful of barley ; a pinch of salt ; and a couple of sticks 
o' th' iligant celery out in the garden," would make a fine 
addition to the lapstone. And this was true. 

It was a very good soup, undoubtedly. But is was not such 
an economical dish as the farmer's wife thought at first it was 
going to be. 
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having enough to do with the practical side of 
things." 

There was a silence. The Mayor fell into a brown 
study. Hardy watched his face intently* 

" Now, I have your answer for you ! " cried Somer- 
ville, " the law of * supply and demand ' is at the 
bottom of the matter. There is an attraction between 
the needs we create and the means of satisfying them. 
That's the whole question ! People who have no wants 
are poor. They are not spurred on to become large 
producers. When I came, the inhabitants of this lovely 
country lived a wretched life ; — ill-fed, and badly 
housed. The universal diet was potatoes and skim 
milk. The sole saleable article produced here was 
cheese, which the peasants sold in Grenoble. A few 
sowed a little buckwheat, or barley, or oats. Nobody 
grew any wheat. The leading lights were on a par 
with the poverty of the valley. They were, a very 
old Parish Priest, who died and was succeeded by his 
curate, a man of no education ; a Mayor who could 
neither read nor write, with his assistant, a peasant 
who came from a long way off; and an illiterate judge,* 
who lived on his magisterial salary, keeping a clerk to 
do his business for him. The Mayor, alone, had a 
trade that brought a little money into the place. He 

* The juge-de-paix is much like our stipendiary magistrate,— 
a much less important official than a Judge, with us. 
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owned a saw-mill, and bought felled trees cheap, to 
cut up, and retail. But, as there were no roads, he 
had to drag his trees, one by one, at the end of a 
chain, during the fine weather. We had no road to 
Grenoble except a bridle-path over the hills, — the 
valley was impassable. As you rode here, did you 
not come from the last village by a good highway ? 
Well, that highway crosses what used to be a quagmire ! 
This place was utterly cut off from the rest of the 
world. Nothing of the stir of public events ever 
came towards these parts, with the one exception 
of Napoleon's fame. Napoleon has now his worship- 
pers in the valley, mainly because some of his old 
soldiers have returned to their homes ; and they tell 
the most wonderful stories about their hero and his 
wars, as they sit, in the winter's evenings, by the 
fireside, with a gaping crowd of listeners around 
them. By the way, their return in itself is a marvel. 
Formerly, nobody who left here, ever came back. 
That fact, alone, tells its tale of the poverty of 
the land! 

" Such was the state of the main part of this dis- 
trict, sir, when I came to it ; although on its outskirts, 
on the farther slopes of the mountains, there were 
thriving villages and highly cultivated lands. I won't 
talk of the dwellings of the peasants here. They were 
only cattle-shedSf in which men and beasts were cram- 
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med indiscriminately. I came along this route, when 
I left the Grand Chartreuse. There was no inn, so 
I had to ask the priest to put me up. He was then 
living in this house of mine ; which happened to be 
for sale. Questioning him, I gathered something of 
the deplorable state of the district, of which the splen- 
did climate, good soil, and flourishing wild growths, 
had astonished me, as I journeyed here. You must 
know, I wanted to begin the world again. I was sick 
of my old life and its trials. God sometimes sends man 
an inspiration for his comfort and consolation. The 
inspiration that came to me, then, was, to adopt this 
valley as one might adopt a child, and to educate it, as 
if I were its guardian. Don't be surprised at my 
benevolence ! I needed an object in life. Self-interest 
prompted me to find an outlet for my own sorrows in 
hard work. Here was a place, naturally rich, but im- 
poverished by mismanagement — which it would take 
a life-time to set right. As soon as I found I could 
buy the old Parochial House, and any quantity of 
waste lands, I determined to settle down. First, my 
task was to become the friend of the poor ; to have 
a standing amongst them, without their owing me 
anything in money. I had taken in Paris, long ago, 
my medical degree. I now applied for the post of 
Doctor of the district. That is an appointment that 
nobody values very much, 1 had no \ll\\s\o\i^ wv ^^ 
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subject ; and jou most not think that I was blind to 
the character of the coontry folk, or to the difficulties 
that beset the man who wishes to carry out reforms. 
I never idealised my peasants ; I took them for poor 
fellows who are neither perfecdy good, nor absc^utely 
wicked. They are too hard-worked to be highly- 
strung. But they can feel acntelyy on occasion. One 
thing, I knew for certain : yoa won't influence an 
agricultural population much, unless you can enlist 
self-interest, and give people something quickly for 
their pains. Peasants are the true sons of St Thomas, 
the unbelieving apostle. They must see before they 
believe." 

After a moment, the Mayor b^an again : — 
" I expect you to laugh at our first b^nnings, sir ! 
The earliest step in my great undertaking was to 
start — a basket-making industry ! * The baskets for 
the cheese used to be bought in Grenoble. I induced 
a smart young fellow to tak^ a farm down by the river, 
where osiers grew well. We calculated what was the 
district's consumption of baskets ; and I went to 
Grenoble in search of a clever basket-maker. The 
man I found, engaged to come, on my promising him 
a loan of the money necessary to buy his osiers. He 

* Two philanthropic young English ladies have lately started 
a basket-factory in the County Galway, with, I hear, excellent 
results. 
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agreed to undersell Grenoble, at the same time that 
he promised to make better baskets. Well, we got on 
famously. The Grenoble man married a girl with a 
little money. He built a nice, airy house, after a plan 
of my own, and in a good situation. That was a 
triumph, I can tell you ! For I had created an industry 
in the 'Bourg' ! His house was an oasis in my desert 
For a long time, it set my heart beating only to 
pass his shop, with his busy workmen, all merry and 
singing ; his tidy wife, and comfortable home. I used 
to go and ask how the trade was getting on ; and, 
many a day, I wished I could become a basket-maker 
myself ! Perhaps you think that that was childish ? 
Well, you know, I had plenty to plague me ! I had 
offered myself for Mayor, and had been elected ; but 
I was always running against a wall of opposition. 
The former Mayor was ever stining up this opposition ; 
but I determined to win him over. I made him my 
'second-in-command,' my assistant, and for six 
months we dined together. It was heavy work to 
drum ideas into his thick head j and I daresay you'll 
say, the worst part of an undertaking like mine is the 
inevitable, constant association with dullards. I can 
only say, a man who won't avail himself of right 
means to a good end, does not deserve to attain that 
end ! I attacked the old Mayor on the side of his 
interests and his vanity, and I shared' all my !^laxv& 
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and projects with him. Don't you think I should 
have been stupid to refuse to educate one man, when 
I was bent upon educating a whole country-side? 
A day came when my former opponent was preaching 
my theories, night by night, over a friendly glass, with 
all the village elders ! Our prime necessity was to 
have a good road. I convinced him that he would be 
the first to gain by it ; and his mill, that formerly only 
brought him in twenty or thirty pounds net profit in 
the year, would be the means of making a rich man of 
him, if there were but a road on which timber could 
be carried. Finally, the municipal councillors voted 
the road ; and I obtained from the Prefect a sufficient 
sum for the hire of trucks ; — for we had no carts here 
then ; and, afterwards (because a cry was got up, 
that I wanted to establish a rural press-gang !), I used 
to take every mother's son in the parish to the top of 
the hill, each fine Sunday, to survey my fine road; 
and they gradually realised what a great work it was ! 
But there were, still, no end of difficulties ! Some 
people would not work; others were so poor, they 
could not spare a day for road-making. I had to feed 
the latter, and to pacify the former. However, when 
we had made four, out of the six miles of our road, 
every one began to see the usefulness of it ; and the 
last two miles were finished with an enthusiastic haste 
that quite took me by surprise. 
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" I made a gift to the district of a double-row of 
poplar trees on each side of the highway. These are 
equivalent to an annual income ;* and the road stands 
so high, and is so well built, it does not take eight 
pounds a year to keep it in order. Moreover, the trees 
make it as handsome as a royal avenue ! 1*11 show 
it you ; for you came by the pretty lower road, that our 
people made of their own accord, three years ago. 
Does not that speak of progress? 

"Well, to go back: I had two horses; the 
assistant Mayor had three. They used to have to go 
to be shod at Grenoble. In time, we imported a 
blacksmith. The new-comers had to be housed, as 
well as the twenty-two families that we moved from 
the cretin's village. We had work for masons; lock- 
smiths; carpenters; and plenty of other artizans. 
In the second year of my mayoralty, seventy dwellings 
were erected in this valley. One thing brings on 
another. The workmen wished for baker's bread; 
and, in time, we had a bakery. In time, too, we had 
our butcher. My notion is that a butcher's shop is as 
sure a sign of intelligence as of prosperity. Who- 
ever works, eats; and whoever eats, thinks! That's 
my opinion. Mr. Norman was one of our landed 

* It is estimated in France that a full-grown poplar tree will 
produce four-and-twopence worth of prunings annually. The* 
twigs are used for all sorts of wicker-work. 
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proprietors ; but his lands needed reclaiming. I was 
persuaded that they were well worth a large outlay. I 
induced him to put a great deal of money into drain- 
ing, clearing, and farm implements Hitherto, they 
had been quite unprc^table. He had always given a 
willing ear to my suggestions, partly, I think, out of 
good will to his native place ; and partly because my 
arguments convinced him of the utility of my pro- 
jects. Several times, I was able to prove to him 
that, when he least suspected it, he was really work- 
ing for his own interests. After some days spent in 
argument and consultation, I got him to see the 
matter from my point of view. But I gave my own 
property as security in the venture; for Norman's 
wife — & very narrow-minded woman — ^tried to 
frighten him. However, he finally consented to 
parcel out the land into four big farms, and to 
advance the money for reclaiming it; stubbing up 
old roots and the living scrub upon it; for 
agricultural implements; oxen to plough it; road- 
making of a rough kind; fencing; and all 
the preliminary expenses. With my own waste lands, 
I set to work, too; and we welcomed a number of 
navvies, who came to labour on the improvements. 
We wanted wheelwrights, also; and it was calculated 
that the reclamation ofthoSe waste lands augmented 
our population by three hundred. Why, the road to 
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Grenoble was alive with traffic ! The sight of so 
much money in circulation gave the people the wish 
to earn some for themselves. The *Bourg * woke up ! 

"To bring my story about Norman to a close, I 
must tell you that this benefactor of the district had 
a good deal to contend with. As a townsman he 
would have a natural distrust of agricultural ventures ; 
and, with a Government Official, like him, this dis- 
trust would be surely intensified. Still, he had faith 
in me, and in my prophecies; and he risked a great 
deal of money. Happily, his confidence has been 
justified. Each of those farms now lets for ^£40 a 
year; and his tenants are themselves land-owners, 
with their flocks and herds; their draught oxen, and 
as many as five horses a piece. Twenty labourers are 
in the employment of each farmer, to-day. 

"We grew wheat, at last! And our grain 
necessitated the mill you saw to-day. We had 
splendid first crops from the newly-cleared land ; and 
the weather was favourable. If I had hit upon a bad 
season or two, that would have given a sad check to 
my enterprises. But the people believe, now, in my 
*luck!' If our buildings cost thousands of poimds, 
yet the community was not impoverished. We had 
the grazing of the mountain ; its timber ; the 
squatters' patches, all for communal property; and 
those of us who were producers were better off b^ 
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the increased demand for all that we could sell to 
the many fresh mouths that had come among us. I 
preached fruit-culture, too; and induced a nursery- 
man to settle here, hoping, one day, to stock the 
market at Grenoble with our produce. I used to 
say to the peasants : * You take cheese there ; why 
not poultry, fruit, eggs, hay, and straw, as well ? \ And 

indeed, everyone who followed my advice found it 
well worth his while. In four years' time, sixty 

market carts laden with our produce, would set out, 
every Monday, for Grenoble. We already dealt in 
bark and charcoal, asi well as many sorts of timber. 
We had work for three wheelwrights, and two harness- 
makers, each of whom kept three workmen; so you 
may judge if we were not already doimg a lively trade. 
I look upon those four years as the initiation of our 
work. With the fifth year, a change came over our 
circumstances. We seemed to be firmly established 
in prosperity. Our peasants began to wish to be 
better dressed. A draper opened a shop here; and 
a boot-maker, a tailor and a hatter, settled in the 
*Bourg.' (Am I not accoimting for many units in 
our rapidly-increasing population?) 

"I had been hitherto active about the sanitation 
of dwellings; and the people had learnt their less<Mi. 
I began to get them to turn our refuse to the advan- 

e of th^ land. Th^ classic joke about the farmer'^ 
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god being Jupiter Ammonia, is worth remembering. 
The soil that yielded magnificently in its first seasons 
required generous top-dressing to be kept *in good 
heart' Truly, dirt is but matter in the wrong place ! 
I was also very anxious to improve the quality of our 
cattle, and the methods of keeping them. I was 
obliged now, to preach the same sanitation (for the 
stables), that I had already preached for the dwellings. 
Then, again, — an inferior animal costs as much to 
feed as the best bred; and an ill-kept beast is very 
unprofitable compared with one that is properly 
tended. With time and patience, I induced the 
people to cuiry cows and oxen as they are curry- 
combed in Switzerland. Mr. Norman's, and my own, 
healthy cow-sheds became the models after which 
the neighbours rebuilt theirs. The quick returns on 
their outlay justified my precepts. I lent money to 
those of the poorer people who showed an industrious 
disposition. By my advice, the sickly, ill-grown, and 
low-typed cattle were weeded out, and replaced by 
the best class of animal we could command. In a 
little while, we had splendid flocks. Our products, 
of all kinds, were sought after in all the markets.* 

♦ Who does not know the history of Chianti wine ? Chianti 
is the name of a small vineyard in Tuscany. Thirty years, or 
so, ago, no one but the inhabitants knew anything about the 
wine made there. A young and inteUigetil ^lO^rvRXot ^>Myi^^$^^$i. 
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Our hides weie worthy oi our cattle. This was 
highly important. Shall I tell you why? Formerly, 
we sold bark very cheap, and our hides also fetched 
but little. Now, with improved hides and plwity of 
bark, the water-power that we have, gave us the 
means of starting a tan-yard. Tanners settled here. 
They did a good buaness from the outset. 
Then, there is the new stipendiary magistrate 
(an excellent man, that Norman induced to come 
here), with the relations who followed him. One 
has a distillery, and another a wool-washing business. 
There is now enough commercial activity in our 
valley to secure a constant coming and going of 
"travellers; " so much so, that two inn-keepers can 
make a living out of these agents. Then, there are 
our schools! As I had secured property to a large 
amount to the district (when I secured to the * Bourg ' 

to the estate. He set to work to improve the vintage. In Italy, 
where the material is admirable and abundant, there is much 
carelessness in all the process of wine-making. In the third 
season of the new proprietor's adminstration, Chianti had already 
acquired local fame. A year later it had a Tuscan reputation. 
To day, Chianti is called for more often than any other dinner- 
wine, in the best hotels throughout Italy. It is also a favourite 
in the humbler inns and caf^. Not only did the owner of the 
lands of Chianti succeed individually :— he raised the standard for 
the vintage of the whole district. His neighbours imitated his 
methods ; and offered an agreeable, wholesome wine for sale. 
So-called " Chianti " is now made, far and near — to the benefit, 
alike, of many producers, and many consumers. 
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the grazing of the mountain), no one opposed me 
when I proposed to go to great expense with our 
schools. But I won't go into that matter. Father 
March, the Parish Priest, — ^who is a true citizen-saint, 
— took half this work of regeneration on his own 
shoulders; and our magistrate, though a late arrival, 
deserves well of the inhabitants, too. 

"Well, sir, if I may go on talking: — all our busi- 
ness hitherto was only local. Our trade, and agricul- 
ture was devoted to supplying our own needs. 
Beyond a certain point, therefore, our prosperity 
could not go. I had, certainly, applied to the 
authorities for a post-oflSce, and licences to sell 
tobacco and gunpowder. I got the Cusitomai' 
Collector to settle down in our delightful valley. I 
chose the right moment for introducing the various 
commodities for which I had created a demand. I 
brou^t in new families, new artisans, and put them 
in the way of acquiring property and the sense of pro- 
prietorship. When they had saved something from 
their earnings, they set to work to bring their bit of 
land into cultivation. Small farms, and spade 
husbandry, did wonders in making the uplands fertile 
and valuable. There were poor creatures, who, 
when I came here, used to trudge into Grenoble to 
sell a little cheese, who now drive their cart in to 
the market, and take a good load ot lTvi^> ^^^i^i 
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chickens, and turkeys with them. All the people 
began to rise in the world. The worst off had their 
gardens, with a crop of early vegetables to sell, besides 
ordinary roots, green stuff, and fruit. No one baked 
bread at home, — ^accounting it a loss of time; and 
this in itself is a great sign of prosperity. Even 
children were employed, following the flocks on the 
conununal grazing-grounds. But now I realized the 
necessity of keeping things going. A fire, — to last, 
— ^has to be fed. So far, we had no perennial manu- 
facture, — nothing that would necesatate a market of 
our own for the transaction of important business. 
It is not enough that a district is spared the loss of 
its wealth. The mere circulation amongst ourselves 
of our own money would not increase our store. 
When production and consumption exactly balance 
each other in a place, fresh wealth and prosperity 
can only come through dealings with the outer world, 
and an influx of its capital. 

" To-morrow, or next day, I must draw up a table 

for you, so that you may see at a glance, what my 
rural municipality possesses in acres of agricultural 

land and forest; what we have added annually to 

the stipends of our Priest, our Schoolmaster, and our 

Schoolmistress; and what we can afford yearly for 

the keeping up of roads, and public buildings, — 

such as the Church, Presbytery, Schools, Municipal 
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Offices, etc. Fifteen years hence, there will be trees 
ready to fell, to the value of four thousand pounds; 
so that the district should then be one of the richest 
(communally), in all France. 

" But, don't I weary you, sir?" asked Somerville, 
seeing Hardy wrapt in thought, — a dreaminess that 
might easily proceed from fatigue. 

" Oh, no ! " came the answer with welcome prompt- 
ness; and the Mayor went on, — ^himself wholly un- 
tired by the riding of his hobby. "Up to the 
present point of the narrative, I may say, sir, without 
flattering myself, that I *made history,* here. The 
changes in the parish, so far, were my doing. But 
now, the new Parish Priest's influence came into play. 
He is a Fenelon at work in the small compass of a 
country parish. It is because of his work among the 
people that a gentle, fraternal spirit has grown up 
here. You might imagine, from our present manners 
and customs, that the whole population was one 
large family. 

"I felt we must not rest on our oars. It is not 
safe to stagnate. Two outlets for energy and capital 
offered. First, I chanced upon a clever Tyrolese 
shoe-maker, and felt that we had in him a channel 
for our good home-grown leather. It was like my 
basket-making industry over again, — only the boot- 
trade was started on a larger scale. 1 ^^% ^^ 
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man's banker; and he gathered workmen round 
him. They turn out smart goods that please the 
fine folk of Grenoble; and do not neglect 
the workmanlike styles^ suitable to country needs. 
He was a strolling musician, this bootmaker, — one 
of those handy Germans who can make, as well as 
play, their instrument; and he chanced to stop in 
this place on his way home, after having played, 
worked, and sang, his way from one end of Italy to 
the other. He asked if anyone wanted shoes, and 
the people told him to come to me. I ordered a 
couple of pairs of boots, for which he made the lasts. 
His cleverness was astonishing; and I put some 
questions to him. These, he answered very clearly. 
His manners, face, everything, confirmed me in the 
good opinion I had formed of him ; and I asked him 
if he would settle down here, promising him, on my 
part, to help him in every way that I was able. 
He decided to stay here. I had my own projects 
with regard to him. Our leather had become better. 
In time, we should be able to use up our hides in a 

cheap shoe factory. Chance sent me the very man 
for the work. Boots and shoes always find a market. 
Here was a staple and remunerative article of com- 
merce for our community to manufacture, — one in 
which any good points would be immediately noticed 
by buyers. And happily, sir, I scored a success. We 
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have, now, five tan-yards. We work up the hides of 
the whole country, and sometimes we have to send as 
far as Provenoe for supplies. Each yard has its own 
mill. Well, my dear sir, these five tan-yards can't 
keep pace with the needs of my Tyrolese, who has no 
less than forty workmen under him. The second 
venture was hat-making. The head of the factory is 
a mere peasant; but he has his own plan for making 
a cheaper hat, — of the wide-leafed sort in use in this 
part of the world, — than anyone else can turn out. 
He now exports them into the neighbouring counties, 
and even across the Swiss frontier, and into Savoy. 
These two articles of commerce are inexhaustible 
sources of prosperity, if only we can keep up the 
standard of quality, and keep down the price. We 
have three fairs here in the year ; and they are known 
far and wide, as the ' Hat and Boot Fairs.* A young 
man to whom Miss Norman is engaged heard of the 
rapid advances we were making down here. He was 
a Grenoble notary's head clerk, and is a well educated 
and industrious youth. It occurred to him that there 
was an opening for him amongst us, and he went to 
the capital to petition for the right to open an office 
here. As he had not to buy a practice, he could 
afford to build a good house opposite that of our 
magistrate in the square of our New Town. Then 
again, we have our weekly market, at which cousidet- 
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able business is done in cattle and grain. I quite 
expect that, next year, an apothecary will open shop 
here, and then a clockmaker, an upholsterer, a 
stationer, — ^in a word, the purveyors of the super- 
fluities that are the necessaries of life. In tiie end, 
I daresay, we shall put on the airs of a small 
town and erect dwellings on the plan of the subiu^ban 
villa. Progressive ideas have made such headway 
that there was actually no opposition when I pro- 
posed that the municipality should imdertake to 
restore and embellish die church, build a new 
Parochial House ; lay out a fine fair-green, and plant 
it with trees; and make a ground-plan for our town, 
to ensure that, by-and-by, the streets shall still be 
lightsome, healthy, and airy. That is how we come 
to have nineteen hundred households instead of a 
hundred and thirty-seven ! Within the district we 
have twelve rich families; a hundred well-to-do, and 
a couple of hundred who are fairly flourishing. The 
others are labourers. Everyone can read and write. 
We have among us, let me tell you, subscribers t:> 
seventeen different newspapers. You? will, un- 
fortunately, find many that are miserable enough in 
the district. For my part, I see too much wretched- 
ness; but, at all events, nobody begs, and there is 
work to be hiad for all. I tire two horses a day in 
\y rounds among the sick ; but I can ride where I 
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choose now, at any hour, without the smallest risk, 
within a fifteen-mile radius. The man who would fire 
upon me to-day, would be dead ten minutes after- 
wards! My personal gain in all these changes is 
the unspoken affection of my neighbours, and the 
pleasure of being hailed cheerily by everybody with 
a ' Good day, Mr. Somerville ! * For you will unde'-- 
stand that the money I have made by my model faims 
is more of a means than an end with me." 

" But what an amoimt of trouble you have taken for 
these people ! " cried Hardy. 

" I ? Not a bit of it ! " the Mayor exclaimed. 
" There is no more trouble in saying a wise word than 
in talking nonsense. I was constantly thrown together 
with the neighbours ; laughed and chatted with them ; 
and soon came to be able to speak to them of their 
own concerns. At first, of course, they turned a 
deaf ear very often. I had to conquer a good deal 
of prejudice; for I was a townsman, and, as such, in 
their opinion, incapable of seeing things with their 
eyes. There was a struggle between them and me, 
and it amused me to fight it out. As for trouble, it is 
no more trouble to do good than to do harm, and the 
only difference lies in a conscience at peace, or liie 
reverse. If rogues spent their ener^es in useful work, 
they would end by being millionaires instead of 
going to the treadmill." 
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"If there were a man to imitate you in every 
locality, this would be a grand coimtry, and France 
might set Europe at defiance!" cried Hardy. 

" But here I am keeping you by the half -hour to- 
gether! It is getting dark; let us go to dinner," 
said Somerville, and he led the way into the drawing- 
room, where two comfortable armchairs flanked a 
blazing hearth. 

" It is still cold in the evenings," said the ^^ayor. 

Hardy began to understand Somerville's in- 
difference towards trifles. 

" You have the true patriot spirit, sir ! " cried Cap- 
tain Hardy to his new friend. " Why don't you write a 
book to teach tha Government what to do for the 
country ? " 

Somerville scoffed good humouredly at the sugges- 
tion. 

" No doubt," he said, " what we have done for our 
district here, other Mayors could do for their 
Communes; urban Mayors, too, for Municipalities 
and their surroundings; and Ministers for the whole 
of the country. Where we build six miles of road, 
the others might make a great highway. We started 
a hat-factory, but a Governmental Department might 
set to work and compete with the foreigner, say, in 
the manufacture of steel and iron ; in the cultivation 

silk; or in indigo-growing. 
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"But, don't run away with the idea, sir, that 
encouraging Home Manufactures means Protection. 
No; the policy of a country should tend towards 
making it altogether independent of the 
foreigner; but without having recourse to the ex- 
pedient of Custom Houses, — of Protective Tariffs. 
The country which furnishes the supplies of the rest 
of the world will be the country to emancipate Com- 
merce. But it would be absurd for me to set up to 
teach. The things that I am telling you are too ob- 
vious to be called scientific. I have no brilliant 
theories. Mine, unluckily, are just simply useful 
projects! Besides, in agriculture, everjrthing must 
have its time. Nobody ever gets up early enough 
to see the grass growing. To score a success you 
are bound, day by day, to attack your work with 
equal heart and energy. A schoolmaster, who goes 
through the same lessons all his life, has courage of 
this sort. There is, remember, no courage so 
badly paid! Who canes for being heroic in 
obscurity ? 

"What is lacking, now-a-days, sir, is the antique 
patriot spirit that made men willing to take the 
lowest place in their country's service — even after 
they had held the highest. Superiority is the 
malady of modem times. In fact we have now, more 
saints than shrines to set them in 1 " 
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" Sir ! " cried Johanna, running into the room, " the 
dinner is getting quite cold ! " 

Hardy stopped the Mayor, laying a hand on his 
arm, and anxious to continue their conversation ; but 
the host good-naturedly carried the traveller off to 
table. Hardly, however, had they finished their ex- 
cellent soup, when Johanna made an excited incur- 
sion from the kitchen, with the news that, " Someone 
was ill." 

« Well, well ! " said Somerville, " I must be off." 

He rose; — pressing Hardy to go on with the meal 
in his absence. But the guest swore roundly that he 
would wait the Mayor's return; and Hardy went 
back to the drawing-room fireside, but had not long 
to wait there. When they were again seated, and 
Johanna was bringing in the dishes that she had been 
keeping hot, she said: 

" Here's Arnold waiting for you, now ! " 

"Who can he have ill, at home?" asked Somer- 
ville. 

" Nobody, sir. He wants your advice. I told 
him to come back presently." 

"Very good. This Arnold," said the Mayor to 

Hardy, "is a character. Study him, when you see 

him, by-and-by. As soon as he had a pound or two 

that he could call his own, his intelligence developed ! 

He tried to profit by the necessities of his neigh- 
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bours in our early struggles here. And he has made 
a very large fortune, — ^as fortunes go, in this valley, 
— eighteen hundred pounds, perhaps. And how, do 
you think? By usury! He lends grain, or the 
money to buy grain. He will exchange a sack of 
oats for a sack of flour. When people are wanting 
seeds, he can manage to * comer* seeds. A dull 
fellow enough; but when his interests are at stake 
he becomes positively acute, — profound ! " 

There was a step in the passage. 

"Come in, Arnold," cried the Mayor; and an in- 
auspicious little apparition presented itself. Arnold 
had the nut-cracker type of face, and he leant heavily 
upon a large-headed stick. 

"What is the matter?" asked Somerville. 

" There's a little business difficulty, sir, with a man, 
over there, at St. Lawrence." 

"Why did you not consult the Judge, or his 
clerk ? " 

" Oh, as for that. His Honour, the Mayor, has the 
longer head ! I should feel safer with your worship's 
approbation." 

"Look here, Arnold! I doctor the poor for 
nothing; but how can you expect me to give you, a 
rich man, a gratuitous opinion on a point of law? 
Don't you know that it costs a lot of money to 
become a lawyer?" 
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The usurer twirled his hat about, uneasily. 

" If you want my advice, — ^which will save yoiu* 
giving the Grenoble attorney a pretty penny, — ^you 
will send a bag of meal to the widow Martin, the 

woman who takes in the foimdlings." 

"Faith, I can well do that, if you think it 
necessary, sir! And now, may I proceed to buinness 
without disturbing that gentleman?" he asked, 
pointing to Hardy. The Mayor nodded a decided 
affirmative. "Well then," the man went on, "two 
months ago, a St. Lawrence man came to my place, 
and he said : " Arnold, good man ! can you sell me 
thirty-seven bushelg of barley?" **Why not?" said 
I. "Is not that my business? Must you have them 
at once ? " " No," said he. March will be plenty 
of time." " All right." Then we began to chaffer a 
bit about the price ; drank a glass over the bargain ; 
and agreed that he should pay the figure that barley 
went for, at the last market at Grenoble. I was to 
deliver the thirty-seven bushels by March; — bar 
granary-waste, of course. But, my good sir, barley 

has gone up and up, till it is sky-high ! As I was 
pressed for money, I sold all I had. That was very 
natural; wasn't it, your worship?" 

" Not at all," said the Mayor. " The barley did 
not belong to you. You were only storing it. If 
barley had gone down, would you not have made the 
St Lawrence man keep to Hs bargain ? " 
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"But, sir, do you think he'd have paid me? It's 
* every man for himself,* in business ! A dealer 
should profit by a rise in the market. After all, a 
thing only belongs to a man when he has paid for it. 
Is not that the truth, Major? A man can see with 
half an eye, that that gentleman is an officer ! " 

"Arnold," said Somerville, gravely, "a judg- 
ment will fall upon ypu. God punishes the wicked, 
sooner or later. How is it possible that a sharp man, 
of steady business habits, like yourself, can give such 
bad example? If you defend such a course of 
action, how can you expect the struggling poor to 
remain honest, and not to rob you? Your workmen 
will cheat you of some of their time that you have a 
right to; and everyone will be demoralized. You're 
wrong. That barley was as good as delivered. If it had 
been taken away by the St. Lawrence man, you surely 
would not have required it back from him ? So, you 
see, you sold something that did not belong to you. 
But, go on." 

Hardy glanced at the Mayor, trying to direct his 
attention to Arnold's impassive face. Not a muscle 
moved, as the usurer listened to his scolding. His 
little eyes remained unchanged. He never even 
reddened. 

" Well, your worship ! I am called upon to supply 
barley at the winter's prices. For my part, I don't 
think I am bound to do it." 



I 
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"Listen, Arnold! Deliver the barley, and look 
sharp about it; else you'll never again pass for an 
honest man." 

" Don't be afraid, sir. Tell me I*m a cheat and a 
robber. In business, your worship, they often say 
these things, and no offence. But, look here, sir. 
It's * every man for himself,' in trade." 

" Why do you put yourself in such a position that 
people can call you by such names?" 

"But, sir, if the law's on my side " 

" But it isn't ! " 

"Are you certain of that, sir? — certain — sure, sir? 
For it's an important matter!" 

"Yes, there's not a doubt about it. If I were not 
at table, I would show it to you, in the Code. But 
if you go to law, you'll be beaten; and you'll never 
come inside this door again, for I'll have nothing to 
do with men I can't respect Do you hear? You'll 
lose your case." 

" Oh, not a bit of it, your worship ! I won't lose ! 
Look here, sir! It's the St. Lawrence man that has 
to deliver the barley to me'l Ifs / bought it; and 
now he won't give it up. I wanted to be quite sure 
that I'd win my case before I'd go to expense with 
lawyers." 

Hardy and the Mayor exchanged a glance, but hid 
their siuT)rise at the ingenuity with which Arnold had 
presented his case. 
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" Well, Arnold, that^s a deceitful customer. Better 
have no dealings with fellows like him, in future." 
" Oh, sir, tb.ose are the clever business men ! " 
"Good-bye, Arnold." 
"Your servant, your worship, and the company." 

"What do you think?" said Somerville, when the 
man was gone. "Would not Arnold become a 
millionaire, if he were in Paris?" 

The dinner was over, and the Mayor and his guest 
went back to the drawing-room, where they spent 
the evening talking politics, and disfcussing Napoleon's 
campaigns, until bed-time. Hardy, as they talked, 
evinced the most violent antipathy to the English, — 
his hero's foes. 

"Sir," said Somerville, suddenly, "it just occurs to 
me that I have not the advantage of knowing your 
name." 

" Andrew ; a Captain from the Grenoble garrison," 
said the over-cautious soldier. 

"Thank you! Will you do as Norman used to 
do? We rode out together, every morning. Per- 
haps you won't care for the things that take up my 
time. They are commonplace enough, and you are 
•neither a landed proprietor, nor a rural Mayor. All 
cottages are much the same, and we have no 
novelties, here. But, at all events, you will be hav- 
ing air and ex^rcise^ and an object ioi '^Qi>yc tv^^? 
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" I don't ask for better. I should have begged to 
be allowed to come with you, but that I feared to 
intrude." 

Hardy (for so he must continue to be called, in 
spite of his assumption of another name), had a room 
on the first floor, just over the drawing-room. 

" I'm glad Johanna has lighted your fire," said the 
host. "If you want anything, here^s a bell-pull at 
the head of your bed." 

"Why, what could I want?" cried Hardy. 
"Here's everything — down to a boot-jack! Trust 
an old soldier to appreciate that! There are times 
when one would bum down a house, to have a miser- 
able boot-jack ! After many a march, and above all, 
after an engagement, it will often happen that a 
swollen, foot and a wet boot are not to be torn 
asunder. So, for my part, I often found the best 
thing to do was to sleep in my boots ! What a charm- 
ing room," he added. "You, too, I suppose, have 
delightful quarters?" 

"Come, and see," replied the Mayor. 

But the host's room differed in all respects from his 
guest's. The paper on the walls was stained and 
faded. There was but little furniture, and it was of 
the shabbiest. What Johanna could db towards 
inaking things look neat, was certainly done; but 
there were old books on lYie floor of the study open- 
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ing out of the bedroom; and with books, however 
dusty, she dare scarcely meddle. She had, more- 
over, no recipe for restoring its reflecting power to a 
dim old mirror; nor could she mend the floor, — of 
which many boards were loose, worn in hollows, and 
even broken. 

" It is a bare place," said Somerville, " but I am 
rarely awake here ; and if I am not asleep, I am at the 
service of my neighbours. Supposing I had a 
carpet like the one in your room, I should not much 
like the procession of dirty wooden shoes, and muddy 
boots, that would march across it whenever the 
peasants knew I was at home. They sweep in and 
out to see me about one thing and another. Sweet 
sleep to you. Captain Andrew ; and a happy waking ! " 

They separated with a hearty hand-shake, the guest 
feeling that his admiration of the Mayor grew stronger, 
as the hours went by. 

Every true horseman loves his mount; and, next 
morning, Hardy was early in the stable, and was 
quite satisfied with the care Nicholas had bestowed 
on his charger. 

"What? Up so early. Captain Andrew?" cried 
the Mayor. "You are a true soldier, and hear the 
reveille, even in our valley ! " 

" Are you well ? " said Hardy, extending a friendly 
band. 
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"I am never absolutely well," he answered, half 
sadly, half gaily. And, indeed, there was enough in 
the florid face, with its thickened outlines, to justify 
the housekeeper's quick and anxious glances at the 
Mayor. 

" Has the gentleman slept well ? " Johanna enquired 
of Hardy. 

" Why, my beauty, my bed is fit for a king ! " 

"A pleasant gjentleman, after all, — this officer," 

said Johanna to Nicholas, a few minutes afterwards, 
when she had set host and guest down to their break- 
fast. 

" I don't doubt you ! He has already given me a 
couple of shillings." 

The Mayor said to Hardy : " To-day, we will 
begin by going to two houses of mourning. There is 
a poor old joke, that doctors and murderers cannot 
look upon the faces of their victims! But I always 
visit the house of death, — ^partly for the purpose of 
giving the certificate; and partly to see if the 
mourners have need of me.. And you will witness a 
curious thing, — I mean, the entire difference that 
exists between our people of the low-lands, and our 
mountaineers. There, is a line, drawn by Natiu-e, 

across our district; and the race that dwells above 
that line is a perfect contrast to the race that is only 
just over the border. But come! The horses are 
waiting/' 
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The riders first stopped before a rather pros- 
perous-looking house, that commanded a view of 
the mountains of the Grande Chartreuse. At the 
door, stood a coffin, draped in black, resting on two 
chairs. Near it, on a stool, there was a copper dish, 
which held holy water and a sprig of box. Each 
person who came, recited a Paternoster^ and 
sprinkled the coffin with holy water. The peasant's 
eldest son stood by the door, with eyes full of tears. 
A daughter of the house was just finishing the sweep- 
ing of the ground before the dwelling. The widow 
was coming out of the cowshed, with a neighbour, who 
carried a milk-pail. 

" God comfort you," said the neighbour. 

"Ah, but it's hard to part with the companion of 
five-and-twenty years!" said the widow, tearfully; 
adding, as she put out her hand : " Are you going to 
pay me that penny?" 

" I declare, I was forgetting all about it ! " said the 
other, giving the money. " But you must have cour- 
age, neighboiu: ! Oh, here comes the Mayor I " 

"Well, mother, are you a little better, to-day?" 
asked Solnerville. 

She began to dry. "One must keep going, sir. I 
tell myself my man has done with his pains. Ah, 
dear, how he suffered. James give the gentlemen a 
couple of chairs. Stir yourself I G^t ^^^^\ X^m 
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won't put the life into your father again, — ^not if you 
stand there a hundred years. And now, you'll have 
to work double-tides I " 

" No, no ; mother ! Let the boy alone. We won't 
sit down. James is a young fellow that can well take 
his father's place." 

" Off with you I " sobbed the widow to her son. 
"Dress yourself. They'll be coming to take him 
away." 

The Mayor said a kind good-bye; "Mother 
Pelletier" responded, with an assumption of her 
"company manners;" and the riders' set out again. 

"You see that they take death as a matter of 
course, here," said the Mayor. "The daily life is 
scarcely interrupted by it. Father March would 
like a little more feeling; but he cannot persuade 
people, all in a moment. Our peasants are entirely 
taken up with material progress, at the present time. 
If my work is carried on, they will get down to 
principles, — ^to those principles on which public 
rights repose. I hold, it is not enough to be an 
honest man: one must look it, tool In an agri- 
cultural population, only one in a hundred families 
mourns, long and faithfully, the death of its chief. 
Is not the inconstancy and neglect of the ninety-nine 
more than disgraceful? Their religion should be the 
Aeajt of a People. Religion gives expression to a 
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nation's feelings, — aggrandizing them, and directing 
them. But unless God be outwardly honoured, 
religion does not exist. Now, is it not a sort of 
atheism, to efface the signs of a pious grief, — of a 
religious grief? I confess, that, having passed 
through days in which I mocked religious observ- 
ances, I have come to value church ceremonial, and 
the solemnities of family life, — ^two things that are 
nearly allied. For the base of human society must 
always be the family," He broke off to say : " Now, 
Captain Andrew, turn to the left. We are bound for 
the upland. Presently we shall look down (from 
a height of about three thousand feet above sea-level), 
upon Savoy, Dauphine, the country towards Lyons, 
and the river Rhone. We shall be among the 
moimtaineers ; and, at one of Mr. Norman's farms, 
you will see the second house of mourning, of which 
I spoke to you. The scene realises my ideas of the 
proper place for simple, natural pomp to hold in the 
great events of life. They have patriarchal ways, 
in our highlands. A father is never addressed by 
his children, without a certain respectful formality. 
* Don't neglect the five daily reverences, even between 
brothers,' is a supposed proverb of an ancient People. 
It has its wisdom. It points the way to self-respect. 
These usages form, in my opinion, a noble education. 
They implant in men the instinct of tlieir dignity. I 
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can tell you, by the way, a characteristic anecdote. 
Some years back, a patriarch of ninety divided his 
goods among his four sons. It was agreed that he 
should pass three months of the year with each of 
the four. When he was leaving the eldest to spend 

the next quarter with the youngest, a friend enquired : 
'Well, are you satisfied with your arrangement?' 

* Yes, indeed,' said the old man, * they treat me as if 
I were their child.' This saying appeared so 
riemarkable to an officer, called Vauvenargues, who 
belonged then to the Grenoble garrison, that he 
repeated it several times in Paris salonSy where 
Chamfort picked it up. Well, I can assture you, many 
more striking observations than that one fall here 

from the peasants' lips, but there is nobody to 
chronicle them." 

"I have seen the Moravian Brothers, and the 
Lollards in Bohemia, and in Hungary," Hardy said. 
"They take life in the same spirit as your 
mountaineers. Those good folk bore the evils of 
war with the patience of angels." 

"Ah, sir, simple people are alike, all the world 
over. The True has but one garb. After all, country 
life may be death to ideas, but it certainly kills vices, 
and calls out virtues. The less mankind is packed 
together within narrow limits, the fewer crimes will 
there be! To my thinking, pure air makes, vastly, 
for innocence" 
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Meantime, the riders reached a high plateau, above 
which rose to an enormous height, a bare grey peak. 
Roimd its base, the rich, arable land spread, in a 
band, to the average width of perhaps thirty acres. 
Just as Hardy was admiring the grand prospect from 
this natural terrace, a sound of lamentation struck 
upon his ear. 

"Come on. Captain," the Mayor said. "The 
Chant has b^un. It is part of the fimeral cere- 
monies." 

They pushed on to a great farmstead which formed 
a perfect square, boimding a gated courtyard. In 
ordinary circumstances, this yard would have afforded 
a scene of great animation. Now, all was of a Sab- 
baith stillness. The dwelling completely occupied 
the farthest end of the enclosure. Granaries, sheep- 
folds, stables, cow-sheds, and bams, lined the sides. 
The path to the house-door had been neatly swept. 
The shadow of the peak happened to fall across the 
quadrangle, and served to heighten the solemn effect 
of the perfect quiet in what should have been a busy 
place. 

Although Hardy was not easily moved, he could 
not withstand a vivid sensation when he found him- 
self inside the house. About a dozen serving-men 
and women were drawn up in the entrance, and they 
chanted in solemn tones: "The Master is dead" 



I 
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From within, a woman's voice was heard in 
lamentation. 

Hardy said to his guide : " I don't dare to intrude 
upon such grief." 

"I always come on these occasions," returned 
Somerville, " you need not have any scruple in accom- 
panying me. The scene is impo^g; and, in the 
crowd, you will scarcely be remarked." 

The widow stood by an open bier, and as Somer- 
\'ille entered, she said, pointing towards him, but 
speaking to her Dead: — 

" Ah, my dear lord, if all the wit of the best of men 
could not save you, then surely it was decreed above 
that you should be the first of us two to go down to 
the tomb ! " And then, in heart-broken accents, 
she praised the goodness, gentieness, industry, and 
warm-heartedness of the dead man. In the pauses, 
the singers repeated : " The Master is dead." It was 
something like an Irish Caoine, — in the sentiment of 
the verbal lamentation, and in the introduction of 
the chanting. 

He was the bread-giver, wailed the widow. He 
planted, and garnered, and watched Over the happi- 
ness of all ! She appealed, in moving terms, to their 
children, and afterwards, to their servants, to testify 
to the virtues of the loving friend they had lost; and 
always the dirge followed her words: "The Master 
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is dead." A simple, solemn expression of natural 
feeling I 

Somerville had a few words apart with the eldest 
son ; — ^for he was anxious to know how all was going 
with every member of the household^ In everything 
that the young man said, there was imaffected, frank, 
good feeling. This young peasant had all the in- 
stincts of the gentleman, and a cordial nature, be- 
sides. 

Somerville signed to Hardy that they should slip 
away. As they went out, the Mayor said: "That 
funeral oration will go on till the bearers come for 
the coffin. Only a wife who has acted up to the 
high standard of conduct which finds acceptance 
among our hill-men dare speak by the dead body of 
the head of the house. The relations, who have 
assembled from far and near, will remain to comfort 
the mourners, and help the family to arrange their 
business aflFairs, till the day they put on their moiun- 
ing. Then, there will be a solemn meal, which they 
will all take together; and, after that, the farewells 
will be said. All is condiicted in the gravest manner ; 
and these family gatherings have a very wholesome 
effect on the population. Human respect has its 
uses. But here we are at the sheds I All our sheds 
are rebuilt on the model of this one. Is it not first- 
rate?" 
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It was impossible not to admire the roomy stable, 
where everything had been arranged to secure light, 
air, cleanliness, and a facility of instant supervision. 
As Somerville walked down the wide passage that 
divided two rows of beasts, he said: "In winter, 
social evenings take place here, in an atmosphere 
which is 'the breath of kine/ Tables are set up, all 

along this passage. The mangers of the cattle are 

* 

to the right and left, you see. Every cow's head is 
fast between her own bails. The (human) company 
is comfortably warmed, without the cost of firing! 
You see, too, that between their heels and the walls, 
there is ample space for milking the cows; bedding 
them down; and so forth." 

"If this stable is a fair sample of the rest," said 
Hardy, " I don't flatter you when I say they are some- 
thing astonishing!" 

"But it has not been all smooth sailing! Still, 
just look at these animals ! " 

" Well may you boast ! " rejoined Hardy. 

"Now we will go and see the new clearings, and 
the wheat-fields," said Somerville, when they were 
once more in the saddle. 

For an hour, — silent, or talking, as the ground 
obliged them to ride singly or abreast, — ^the Mayor 
and his guest wound their way through farms, of 
which the splendid state of cultivation called forth 
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the praises and compliments of the soldier. Where 
the highest point was reached, the farming fell little 
•short of perfection; and the comparative failures 
were yet worthy to be considered agricultural 
triumphs in districts where the standard was more 
commonplace. 

"I promised you, yesterday," said Somerville, as 
they passed into the main valley by a little gorge, " to 
take you to see one of Napoleon's soldiers, who came 
home, here, after the wars. He ought to be some- 
where about this spot, clearing out a sort of pond. To 
make him interesting, however, I must tell you some- 
thing of his history : His name is Gudgeon ; and he 
was ' conscripted* in 1792, at the age of eighteen, and 
became an artilleryman. He made the Italian cam- 
paigns under Napoleon and went on to Egypt, — 
always as a common soldier. After the Peace of 
Amiens, he returned from Africa, and joined the 
Pioneers of the Imperial Guard, going through the 
campaign in Germany; lastly, the poor fellow went 
to Russia." 

"Are we not almost brothers?" Hardy cried. 
"Have I not been through all those campaigns? 
What tough bodies we needed to bear those 
changes of climate! Heaven granted nine lives to 
the men who are still on their.' pins' after Italy, 
Egypt, Germany, Portugal, and RussiaV" 
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" Just SO ; and you are about to see a noble wreck 
of a man ! " continued the Mayor. " Gudgeon was 
at the making of the famous bridge at the B^rdsina ; 
and he went up to his belt in the ice-floes, to drive in 
the first piles of the bridge. General Ebld, who was 
in command of the Pioneers, could only pick out 
forty-two with the requisite pluck for the terrible task. 
And Ebl^, — fine soldier that he was, — plunged into 
the water himself; keeping up the courage of his 
men; praising them; promising them, — every man, 
— the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and a forty- 
pound pension. The first man who went into the 
B^r^sina had his leg carried off by a mass of ice ; 
and, poor fellow, he followed his leg, down-stream! 
Of those forty-two Pioneers, Gudgeon is, to-day, the 
sole survivor. The General, — of whom Gudgeon 
never speaks without tears in his eyes, — being dead, 
and our pioneer being deaf, and illiterate, there was 
not a soul to speak up for the old soldier. He 
begged his way to Paris, and petitioned the War 
Office, — ^not for his forty-pound pension, or his de- 
coration, but for the ordinary pension to which he 
was entitled after twenty-two years' service, and I 
know not how many campaigns ; but he got no arrears 
of pay; no travelling allowances; no pension! Re- 
signed, but hopeless, he came home, after a weary 
^ year in Paris, trying to mak^ eood bis claims, as an 
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old pioneer. He knows, from his campaigning, how 
to deal with marshes ; and he says he has the pick of 
the work that no one else wants, here! His deaf- 
ness makes him seem dull ; but he isi full of intelli- 
gence and feeling. We are capital friends. He 
dines with me on the anniversaries of Austerlitz and 
Waterloo, and on the Emperors Mte, I always 
present him fvith a napoleon, — which keeps him in 
wine for a quarter. Everybody respects him. Any- 
one, hereabouts, would gladly give him his keep. He 
works, however, because he has an independent 
spirit I could never have got him to take a gold 
piece, except as a portrait of the Emperor. He 
regrets his Cross of the Le^on more than his good 
pension ; but the cruel injustice of his case galls him 
terribly. He has one great consolation: when 
General Ebld presented to the Emperor the pioneers 
that came safe out of the Bdr^sina, Napoleon kissed 
Gudgeon! I fancy that this embrace has kept the 
life in him; — ^this, and his hope that Napoleon will 
come back ! He won*t credit that his hero is dead ; 
but holds firmly by the belief that the Emperor is 
detmned by the English; for which reason he 
would cheerfully kill the best of British alderm'en 
tiavelling in our mountains for his pleasure, if only 
die alderman would present himself to our Gudgeon !" 
" Let us be quick ! " cried Haxd^. *' 1 \^^x^ V^ '^^^ 
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this fellow," and the riders pushed on at a rapid 
trot. 

"The other soldier," Somerville went on, "is a 
man of iron. He is a jovial fellow and a fanatic in 
his devotion to Napoleon, who decorated him on the 
field of Valentina. But he was always a careful 
man, — ^looking out for the safe side in business 
matters, and managing to get there; and he has his 
retiring pension, as well as the income to which his 
Cross of the Legion entitles hiia. Geygan joined 
the Imperial Foot Guards in 1812; and, here, he is 
the postman, — ^which constitutes him the news- 
monger of the whole district. He is the orator of 
the Social Evenings, too, — the story-teller, above 
all the rest. When Geygan speaks of Napoleon, his 
friend Gudgeon seems to guess the wordis by the 
movement of the speaker's lips. If they are going to 
a sociable gathering that is to be held, to-night, in 
one of my bams, and that we can see them all with- 
out being seen, I must arrange that you have a 
glimpse of the whole thing." 

When they found the Pioneer, the Mayor, making 
a speaking trumpet of his hand, shouted: "Here's 
a comrade, an Egyptian, who wants to see you." 

Gudgeon eyed Hardy with all the shrewdness of 
an old campaigner; and, seeing the ribbon of the 
Order in Hardy's button-liole, s^iluted silently. 
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"If the Little Corporal were alive," shouted the 
Captain to the deaf man, "you would have your 
Cross and a fine pension; — ^for you saved those 
that wore the gold epaulettes, at the river ! " Hardy 
flung himself off his horse, and took the old soldier's 
hand. "But, I'm not Minister of War; — more's the 
pity I " 

" I only did my duty, my officer I " said Gudgeon. 
" But others have not done their duty, by me. They 
ask for my papers! My papers! I told them, 
* why, they're in the twenty-ninth bullentin I ' " 

" Try again, comrade ! With a little influence, you 
will get your rights." 

" * My rights ! ' " There was silence for a moment. 
Gudgeon said the two words in a tone that made his 
listeners quiver. ^^ Rights I ^^ he said, again. 
"There are no 'rights' for a man likq me! Who 
is to stand up for old soldiers? No, no I I've come 
back here to dig my pay out of Mother-Earth." 

"Old comrade, this won't do^" shouted Hardy. 
'* I owe my life to you. It would be black ingratitude 
if I did not lend you a hand now. Well I remember 
crossing your pontoon bridge on the B^rdsina; and 
I know many a good fellow who remembers it, too ! 
Amongst us, trust me, well make the Nation pay 
you your due." 
"Take care. Don't meddle with it, tojj o^Qfc\» 
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They'll call you a Buonapartist. Besides, I have 
'fallen out.' I have made a hole for myself, like a 
spent ball. But I 'never thought, after riding camels 
in the desert, and drinking my glass by the big fire 
at Moscow, that I should come back to die near the 
trees that my father planted." He began to dig 
again. 

"Poor old fellow," said Hardy. "In his place, I 
should do just the same ! Sir, the resignation of the 
man gives me * the blues ! ' He will think I am one 
of those gilded popinjays who have no care for the 
rank and file ! " Hardy turned quickly, catching the 
old pioneer's hand, and shouting in his ear : " The 
Cross I wear used to mean honour. I swear to you, 
now, what mortal man can do to get you righted, — 
that I'll do; — even if I should have to take ten 
refusals from the Minister, the King, the Dauphin, 
and the whole box and dice of them ! " 

At these words, the old man trembled, saying : " So 
then, you were once a common soldier?" 

The Captain nodded. Gudgeon rubbed his poor 
palm clean, to make it fit to- clasp Hardy's hand, 
which he wrung heartily. 

" General," he cried, " when I went down into the 

river, I intended to die there, for the good of the 

Army. So, after all, I saved something : for I got out 

of it with my life. But, look here ; would you like 
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to know the long and the short of the business? The 
fact is, since * the other ' was hunted away into exile, 
I take no pleasure in anything! TheyVe billeted 
me here;" he added, laughing and tapping the 
earth with his spade, " and they have told me to get 
twenty pounds, half-yearly, out of the ground; so, I 
pay myself piecemeal, as *the other ^ used to say! " 

"Oh, comje, come! " said Hardy, who was touched 
at the man's forgiving spirit, "one thing you can't 
prevent my giving you, — my heartfelt respect." He 
struck his breast with his open palm; stood eye to 
eye with the old pioneer for a moment ; then jumped 
into the saddle, and trotted off, beside the Mayor. 

"That is a case of administrative cruelty," said 
Somerville, after a while. "Such things widen the 
gulf between rich and poor. What are the laws for ? 
Why, to help the weak against the strong! Ah, 
when, years ago, I turned my back on La Chartreuse, 
I was in doubt which profession helped a man best 
to be the friend of the poor, — ^whether priest, lawyer, 
or doctor, could be the most brotherly member of a 
community! Power, — ^yes, power, — is for the 'men 
of the long robe!'" 

As they came back towards the "Bourg," they met 
an old couple; and Hardy heard a story of dvilian 
courage, as heroic as many a warrior-tale. In- 
cidentally, he learnt more of the "Sfoc^o^^ ^^^^s^X^ 
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kindness, and of the love that it won him from humble 
hearts. 

As they fared forth again, Somerville said, "That 
old workman, Morrow, that you saw just now, put 
it into my head to found an almshouse for the aged 
and deserving poor. The candidates for my Charity 
will have to be less self-respecting than old Morrow. 
He is a proud old fellow, too, — says, he'll *die in 
harness,' and all that sort of thing! Oh, yes; and 
for the rest of the money that has come out of my 
own purchases, forest clearings, and land improve- 
ments, — that won't go out of the district, when I 
die. All that's arranged, you may be sure, in my will 
How little I guessed that I should prosper as I have 
done ! It was no part of my plan to make a fortune I 
For one thing, money is of no use to me, personally. 
A man who has missed all he most hoped to win, 
needs but little here below, for himself. Your 
Napoleon said, at the time of his overthrow, — when 
the question of his annuity came up, — ^that he wanted 
nothing but a horse, and a crown per day ! " 

They hurried on for a while, and then the Mayor 
said : " Captain Andrew, Captain Andrew ! you make 
me chatter like a pie ; but you never tell me a word 
of your own life, — ^which must have been, all .the 
same, brimful of curious things I " 

''Oh, just soldiering l" said Hardy. "The same 
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Story as everybody else's! All soldiers are alike! 
Never having led, I always followed. I fought in 
every battle in which the Imperial Guard was en- 
gaged. Napoleon, in front; the rest of us, behind 
him ! But . . . you know it all ! It is a twenty- 
times-told tale. To look after your horse ; to endure 
himger and thirst now and again ; to face thie enemy, 
when the order comes: that is the sum and sub- 
stance of life in the Cavalry. It is as simple as say- 
ing, Good-morrow! Sometimes, the whole drift of 
a battle for one of us would lie in a lost shoe ! When 
all is said and done, I have seen so many new 
countries that — ^well, — I'm accustomed to see them ; 
and I have seen so many die, that I have come to 
coimt my own life as nothing.'* 

" Well, all the same, you must have been — ^in- 
dividually, I mean — ^in peril often; and the dangers 
you have run would be interesting, if told by you." 

"Perhaps," said the Captain, laconically. 

" Tell me, then, what has, most of all, stirred your 
pulses? Oh, never fear! I shall not think you 
boastful, even if you tell me some heroic feat! My 
jjotion is, a man (when he is sure of his listener's com- 
prehension and sympathy), ought to like to say, *I 
did this, or that ! '" 

"Well then; I will tell you an incident that has 
sometimes caused me a feeling of reavcyRft. ^^Xsx 
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fifteen years fighting, it happened, on one single 
occasion, that I killed a man, — I mean, apart from 
those occasions when I did so in legitimate self 
defence. Of course, if we are drawn up in line; if 
we charge; — ^then, if we don't knock over the enemy, 
the enemy does not ask leave before drawing our 
blood ! Therefore, it is a duty for us to kill, — unless 
we want to be demolished! Our consciences don't 
trouble us, in these cases. But, my dear sir, I smashed 
up a comrade, once, under peculiar circumstances. 
On reflection, I regretted the thing. The recollec- 
tion of the grimace the fellow made, comes back to 
me, sometimes. You'll see what you think of it ! It 
happened during the Retreat from Moscow. We 
were more like over-driven cattle than the Grand 
Army. Good-bye to discipline; — even to the 
colours! Everyone was his own master. The 
Emperor learned there, at what point his power 
stopped. When we got to Strudzianka, a village 
above the B^resina, we found some farmhouses and 
huts not yet demolished ; some potatoes in the groimd ; 
and some beetroot For some time, we had met with 
neither food nor shelter. The army had a feast, 
here! The first-comers, you may guess, made a 
clean sweep of everything. I was one of the last to 
come up with the main body. Luckily for me, I was 
more sleepy than hungry. I saw a bam ; went in ; 
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found a score of generals; superior officers, every 
man of them (I can say it without flattery) a leading 
man ; Junot, Narbonne, the Emperor's Aide-de-camp ; 
— in short, the big wigs of the Army. There were 
also some common soldiers, who would not have 
given up their shake-down of straw to a Field-Marshal 
of France. Some slept standing, propped against 
the wall. They were all wedged together so tight, for 
the sake of warmth, that I vainly sought a comer to 
lie down. I walked across the place, making step- 
ping stones, as it were, of the occupants. Some 
grumbled; some said nothing; but nobody stirred. 
Why, they would not have gone out of the way of a 
bullet 1 Down at the farther end, I noticed a sort 
of under-roof, upon which no one had the thought, 
— or perhaps the strengdi — ^to jump. I got up 
there ; settled myself at full length ; and looked down 
on the men packed like calves in a pen. It was a 
sorrowful spectacle; yet, it almost made me laugh. 
Some of them gnawed at frozen carrots with the 
delight of wild beasts feeding. Generals, rolled up 
in ragged shawls, snored like thunder. A burning 
pine^log lit up the place. If it had set us on fire, no 
one would have paid any attention ! As I lay on my 
back, I raised my eyes, and there I beheld the main 
beam, which supported ihe joists on .which the roof 
lested, swaying gently to and fro. 'Gentlemen,' I 
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shouted, ' there's a comrade outside who wants to get 
warm at our expense.' That beam could not pKDS- 
sibly hold up much longer. * Gentlemen, gentlemen ! ' 
I sang out, loud enough to waken them, * all's up with 
us, soon ! Look at the roof ! ' Very well ! would 
you believe it? They looked at the timbers; but 
those who had been asleep, fell asleep again; and 
those who had been eating, never even answered. 
Seeing how it was, I made up my mind to leave my 
berth, at the risk of being robbed of it; — ^for I felt 
bound to save that heap of heroes ! I crept out ; went 
round the comer of the building; and perceived a 
big Wiirtemberger tugging away at the beam with a 
certain enthusiasm. 'Hold hard, there,' I shouted. In 
German, he said : * off with you, or I'll strike you dead !' 
* Two can play at that game,' I sang out ; and, as his 
gun was there on the ground, I put a charge into him- ; 
went in; and fell asleep. That's the whole story." 

" Oh, you did it for the defence of many besides 
yourself," said the Mayor. "That need not trouble 
your conscience!"* 

" The others thought I had gone a bit off my 
head," said Hardy, " but whatever they like to call it, 
there are plenty, to-day, who sleep in their fine houses, 
who are not disturbed by the feeling that they owe 
their lives to me." 

"JBut surely, you don't do good that men may pay 
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you the exorbitant interest, called gratitude? " laughed 
Somerville, " that's usury 1 " 

" Oh yes ; I admit that you spoil a good action the 
moment you turn it, ever ever so little, to profit. 
Even to tell anyone about it, is the same as timiing it 
into food for one's vanity ; — a thing that's as welcome 
as gratitude, any day I But, according to your own 
theory, the poor require a good example. Where 
would they get it, if everyone held his tongue? Look 
at that poor pioneer. If he, who never got a. hearing 
in Paris, had lost the use of his hands in the B^r^sina, 
would his approving conscience have kept him in 
bread ? What have you to say to that, philosopher ? " 

"That's a dangerous principle. It allows selfish- 
ness to arbitrate in cases of conscience. Goodness 
and genius are the highest examples of the devoted 
spirit, — the charity, — ^that Christ came on earth to 
teach. Genius remains poor, while it enriches the 
world ; and goodness silently sacrifices herself for the 
general gain." 

" Agreed," said Hardy. " But the world is peopled 
with men, not angels. We are not perfect." 

"True," said the Mayor, gravely, "for my part, I 
have sadly abused the power of going wrong. But 
ought we n6t, at least, to aim at perfection ? " 

"Amen," said the soldier. "I grant that the just 
man is sublime. But won't you aidrcttS. ^i^aX -t^sNim^ Ss> 
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a divinity who may safely permit herself a little human 
conversatian ? " 

" You talk like a man at peace with himself," said 
Somerville, smiling with a kind of melancholy bitter- 
ness. "But I am severe, as befits a man who sees 
many a stain to wipe out of his past" 

They had reached a cottage, Somerville had 
here, an errand of mercy to perform; — ^advice 
to give, and a serious warning to administer. 
A little farther on it was a sick child to 
visit, and a desponding father to hearten 
up, about his little one. Afterwards, they inspected 
the brick-fieldsi, and Hardy admired the home-made 
tiles, and the industrious family under whose skill and 
care this important business was conducted. Every- 
where, the good folk himg upon the Mayor's words. 
Everywhere, he was beloved. But he did not win 
hearts by an insipid, uniform sweetness. He knew 
when, and how, to rule. His people felt that his was 
the hand of steel, though they rarely touched more 
than its velvet glove. As the rode along, Somerville 
chatted about bricks, brick-making, and, with still 
greater pleasure, of his brick-maker. "Brent's pre- 
decessor," he said, "was a miserable fellow, — an 
idler, who cared for nothing but drink. He had been 
a journeyman in the brick-fields, and he just knew 
enough about his work to heat a f umajce properly, and 
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to get his money's worth out of those he employed ; 
but he had no energy, no enterprise. If customers 
did not find him out, his bricks might lie there till they 
were sodden, and crumbled. So, naturally, he was 
always half-starved. He had so terrified and ill- 
treated his poor wife that she was quite broken- 
spirited, — ^nearly idiotic. The sight of his idleness 
and stupidity, and of his mismanaged brick-field, 
were so hateful to me that I could not bear to pass 
this way. It was lucky that the man and his wife 
were both old. One fine day. Brent had a stroke of 
paralysis, and I sent him off at once to the almshouses 
at Grenoble. The landlord of the brick-field was 
willing to take it back without making any bones about 
the state into which it had fallen ; and I looked out for 
a new tenant — a man capable of carrying out im- 
provements such as had been made in every other 
branch of industry in the district. There was a 
potter, working for very small wages. He had married 
Norman's wife's maid, and they were having a hard 
struggle to make ends meet. He had, on my advice, 
the courage to rent the brick-field, without having 
one penny in hand. He came; taught the trade to 
his wife, his mother-in-law, and his own mother ; and 
they all set to work. How they contrived to exist at 
first, I shall never be able to imderstand I I daresay 
Brent borrowed the fuel for his furnaces. "Re. \ssj^^ 
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have carried home, at night, by the basketful, what 
he burnt in the day. In a quiet way, he gave proof 
of really boundless industry, and the two old women, 
in their rags, worked like niggers. Brent burnt 

several batches of bricks, and ate his bread, that first 
year, in the sweat of the brows of his whole housdiold. 
However, he managed to pull along, somehow. His 
courage, perseverance, and cleverness made many an 
one feel an interest in him ; so he became known. He 
really was indefatigable. In the morning, he would 
go to Grenoble to sell his tiles; be home by mid-dav : 
out in the brick-field, later; and oflF on his errands 
again, at night. It was as if he could turn himself 
into four men. Towards the end of the first year, 
he hired a couple of little chaps to help him. I saw 
he was a man to make a good use of a loan, 30 I let 
him have some money. 

" Well sir, from year to year, the family began to 
rise in the world. In the second year, the elder 
women were out of the brick-field, and working in the 
garden, or cooking the food, or mending clothes. They 
were busy spinning of an evening, and they went to the 
forest for wood, during the day. His wife, who reads 
and writes, is the accountant and book-keeper. Brent 
bgught a cob to carry him about the neighboiurhood 
when he was in search of orders. He then learnt how 
to make glazed tiles ; managed to manufacture the 
£ne, white square sort*, and to sell them below the 
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current price. When first he set up a sort of covert- 
cart, his wife grew quite smart in her dress. Every- 
thing in his home was in keeping with his earnings. 
Order, economy, and cleanliness were never wanting. 
His little fortune has come to him through these 
things. In time, he was able to afford six labourers, 
and to pay them well He engaged a carter, and set 
himself up very coinfortably in every respect: — ^in 
short, little by little, through his cleverness, and 
assiduous attention to business, he has come to have 
plenty of work, and finds himself in easy circum- 
stances. Last year, he purchased his brick-field. He 
will rebuild his house next year. His wife, who 
used to be pale, thin, and careworn, has become 
plump, and fresh, and pretty. The old women are 
as happy as the day is long, and look after the 
light part of the house work, and the details of the 
brick-business. The whole family is healthy and well 
dressed. With work, came money; with monej-, 
freedom from care, and consequently, health, joy, and 
plenty. Really, to my mind, this household is the 
epitome of the history of my district, and of that of 
every young commercial country. This brick-field, 
that looked formerly so dismal, empty, dirty, and un- 
profitable, is now in *full swing,' well tenanted, full 
of life, amply stocked, and a valuable property. 
There is plenty of fuel stored ; and "everything is in 
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readiness far the work of the coining season. You 
know, of course, that bricks can only be made in the 
fine weather. Well, is not such a * going concern ' 
a pleasure to see? Brent has had a finger in every 
builder's pie in the *Bourg.' He is always wide 
awake; always busy, yet get-at-able; and the neigh- 
bours call him the * knight of Labour.' " 

Looking up at the sim, Somerville said, " We have 
still two hours of daylight K you are not famished, 
let us go and see a dear little woman, to whom I give 
the twilight hour, whenever I can. They call her my 
* sweetheart,' from end to end of this country. But 
there's no mischief in the name. People may be 
jealous that she takes up so much of my time; but 
they hardly wonder at my giving her the means of 
living, without her labouring hard for it. Everybody 
respects * Little Mary.' Do you know, if I felt I had 
a warmer feeling for her, than a fatherly and friendly 
regard, I would marry her, without a moment's hesita- 
tion. But neither here, nor elsewhere, does a wife 
exist for me," he said, with an effort at a smile. " How- 
ever, any lonely man of affectionate nature, must feel 
an impulse to make a pet of something. In the 
whole flock of suffering creatures that have drifted into 
my care here, poor ailing Little Mary takes the place 
of *pet lamb,' — ^the lamb the shepherdess decks with 
faded ribbons and allows to graze on the edge of the 
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wheat fields ; the lamb that the sheep-dog is never 
allowed to molest, no matter how lazily it drags 

behind." 

" Is it indiscreet to ask some questions about your 
'Little Mary?'" said the soldier. "Her character 
cannot be the least interesting among the many to 
whom you have introduced me." 

" I cannot tell if the girl will interest you a5 much 
as she interests me," said the Mayor, " because, one 
charm she has for me is our likeness. Now, when 
you joined the Army, you were following your 
vocation; or, at least, you must have grown to like 
your profession; — otherwise, you would never 
have remained a soldier. Perhaps you can hardly 
pity a creature, condemned to live outside its sphere. 
Still, has it not happened sometimes, that the sight 
of a poor, blighted plant struck you to the heart; — 
some tree, condemned to die long before its prime, 
because it has been planted in an unfriendly soil? 
I assure you, from the time I was twenty, I could not 
bear to see a yellow, stunted shrub. I fancy, some 
sort of presentiment of what my own lot would be, 

mingled with the sorrow I felt at seeing the crabbed 
growth." 

"I thought, when I saw how good you were, that 
you must have had your own sorrow," said Hardy, 
simply. 
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" So, you see; when I speak of Little Mary," Somer- 
ville went on, without noticing the soldier's remark, 
"I am speaking of myself. She is a transplanted 
growth; an ailing human plant; always suffering. 
In her case, it is the soul that kills the body. How 
could I, — cold and unmoved, — see a weak creature 
a prey to the greatest, and least recognised, anguish 
that exists in our selfish world, when I who am a man, 
and one steeled against suffering, long every night 
to shuffle off a burden of a like kind ? " 

The Mayor seemed to dread continuing this melan- 
choly conversation. He spurred his horse on, lead- 
ing the way for Hardy. 

By-and-by, when the horses trotted side by side, 
Somerville began again : " You see, Captain Andrew, 
Nature has formed that poor girl for suffering, so to 
speak, just as Nature forms many another for enjoy- 
ment When one sees creatures with the marks of 
their hard earthly fate upon them, it is impossible 
not to believe in another life ! Everything tells upon 
Little Mary. If the weather is sad and dark, she 
* weeps with the skies ' as she says herself. She 
sings, when the birds sing; and grows clear and 

simny when the clouds rise. Positively, she becomes 

beautiful, on a beautiful dayf A sweet scent is a 

nearly inexhaustible pleasure to her. I have seen 

her happy for a w^hole afternoon, because the fragrance 
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of the mignonette was brought out deliciously by a 
rainy morning! Those summer rains draw forth 
the souls of the flowers. But when, before 
thunder, the air is as heavy as lead; Little Mary is 
in a state of misery that nothing can assuage. She 
takes to her bed, hardly knowing what ails her ; and, 
if I ask, she says her * bones are softening,' or, her 

* flesh is melting ! * For her, every moment of life is 
then simply a moment of pain. She is inert^ Her 
*heaxt is outside' her, as she describes it. Some- 
times, I have taken the poor child by surprise, when 
she was crjdng over the sunset-lights, and the heaped- 
up doud-masses, upon our moUntains. * What ails 
you, little one ? ' I ask her. * I don't know,' she says, 
always. 'I am like a stupid, stupid thing! I look 
up there, and I forget where I am, — ^I see so much.' 

* But what do you see? ' 'Ah, sir, I can't tell you ! ' 
You might spendl an evening in questioning, when she 
is in one of those moods of her's ; but you would get 
no farther. Sometimes, she would glance at you, 
with speaking eyes; or with eyes, perhaps, in which 
the tears glittered. She is so pensive and silent, at 
those times, that you have to become so, too; 
— ^at least, I feel her to be like a cloud over-charged 
with electricity: she subdues me. Once, when I 
was determined to make her speak, I pestered her 
with sharp questions^ and she just burst \wtck x^'ax's*. 
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At Other times, Little Mary is bright, prepossessing, 
lively, clever. She loves to chatter; and she is 
original. But it is not possible to her to work steadily 
at anything. When she used to go out to the fields, 
she would stay, by the hour, watching the river. 
When I came here, she was a hungry ^rl, begging 
her bread. Often, the shame of it would give her 
energy to work for a few days; but she was soon 
worn out; and then she would fall sick, and be 
forced to abandon her task. As soon as she was a 
little better, she would go to some farm, and ask to 
be allowed to watch the flocks; but, after doing her 
work well, she would simply go away, and never say 
why she left. She is fanciful. Freedom is life to 
her ; and I believe that the routine of daily labour is 
really more than she can support At one time, she 
earned something by gathering truffles and mush- 
rooms ; — ^for which there is a ready sale in. Grenoble. 
But, when she saw the nick-nacks in the shops there, 
she would spend her earnings on pretty trifles, never 
thinking of the morrow's bread. Besides, if any 
^rl in the *Bourg' wished for Little Mary's new 
ribbon, or her burnished cross, she gave it away, — 
only too happy at being able to give pleasute! So, 
by turns, the child is loved, pitied, or despised. 
Little Mary suffers through all her qualities and 
Bl cfe/ects; — ^through her kVtvdtvess, her idleness, her 
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small coquetry. She is a woman, with the impulsive- 
ness of a child ! Tell her about some noble act, and 
you'll set her trembling, blushing, and! weeping for 

joy ; or make up some story of robbers, and she will 
grow pale with terror. She is the truest, openest, 
honestest, little soul! If you gave her a pot of gold 
to take care of, she would bury it ; and go a-begging 
herself! Once, I wanted to put her to the proof," 
said Somerville, in a muffled voice. " I am very sorry 
for it; — ^for it was distrustful: it was like playing the 
spy 1 " 

Somerville fell into a reverie and did not notice the 
efiFect of these words upon his companion, who began 
busily to re-arrange his reins, so as to hide the con- 
fufflon that the words, "distrustful," and "spy," 
caused him. 

Later, the Mayor returned to the subject : — 
" I would gladly find a husband for Little Mary, and 
he should have one of my farms, — and welcome ! I 
should delight in seeing her happy. But there is 
not a youth that at all takes her fancy. She is as shy 
as a swallow! The child, at two-andrtwenty, is al- 
ready bent down under the weight of her own soul. 
She is fading away, — a. victim to her acutely nervous 
temperament. The girPs organization is too strong; 
—or too delicate. Poor Little Mary! a disappoint- 
ii^ent in love would drive h^r mad I lVicJ«^ >s^^^^V^ 
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as a being apart; — the pet lamb to deck out in 
ribbons, in fact I See, there is her house." 

They had been slowly climbing the hillside by a 
zig-zag; and, at a turning. Hardy s^w above him a 
pretty cottage perched on a mound that jutted out 
at a sharp angle from the moimtain*s side. Below the 
dwelling sloped a smooth, green lawn. A brawling 
torrent flowed past Mary's garden through her little 
demesne. There was a glorious view from this green 
buttress of the hills; end Hardy inhaled the scents 
of garden and pine-woods; and surveyed the valley 
and the surrounding peaks. As his eyes lit upon the 
"Bourg," and all its agricultural and manufacturing 
riches, he sighed, a contented sigh, saying: 

"After the victory of Wagram, and the return of 
Napoleon^ nothing has ever surprised and delighted 
me so much as what you have shown me, here ! You 
have taught me, sir, that a coimtry scene can be a real 
joy to me."^ 

" Ah," laughed Somerville, " is it not better to build 
towns, than to take them?" 

Hardy demurred. "Oh, but — come, now! The 
capture of Moscow? The reduction of Mantua? 

You don't realise the meaning ! Were not 

those glorious events for every man of us ? You are 
a fine fellow, yourself. But Napoleon, — ^what a man 

was I Ha4 it not been for England, he and you 
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would have come to unders<atf4. each other. 
Only for England he would 'HOf have been 
beaten, — our Great Emperor! I' jtpay ven- 
ture to say I love him now. He is de'ad^- and," 
Hardy glanced round about, " there are no spies^herg. 
What a ruler! He read a man like an open book^i'- ^ 
He would have made a Privy Councillor of you;''>"^. 
because he was a great administrator. What an V . 
organiser! Why, he knew how many cartridges were 
left in the cartridge-boxes, after an engagement! 
While you talked of your Little Mary, I thou^t of 
him, my poor hero, — dead, at St. Helena 1 Was that 
a place, or a climate, to suit a man like Napoleon, 
who had lived between the saddle and the throne? 
They say, he took to gardening. Good Lord, Ae 
was not made for planting cabbages! — ^and now, we 
must serve the Bourbons! Ah, well; we'll do it 
loyally; for, as you said yesterday, France is France, 
whatever hapi>ens ! " 

Hardy dismounted, mechanically following Somer- 
ville's example. Each tied his horse, by the bridle, 
to a tree. 

"Is it possible that she is not here?" said the 
Mayor, missing the sight of his Little Mary waiting 
for him on her door^step. 

They went in, but found no one in the ground- 
floor sitting-room* 
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Somerville Ijiciglied. " She heard the tread of two 
horses; aiid 'sRe ran upstairs to put on something 
pretty! .":S6hie little finery I " -With these words^ 
he wei^t.in search of his young friend, while Hardy 
Ipoked about him. 
, '";\ The cottage was like a rustic arbour. Some of 
. '• • *' the chairs were made of tree-branches with their bark 
still on them. There were rustic flower-stands fUU 
of plants; and the floor was covered by matting, 
instead of a carpet. The grey paper on the walls 
had its bright pattern of roses; the windows were 
draped in white, enlivened with a little red ; and the 
whole was as fresh and clean as a sea-shell newly 
washed up on the sands. 

" Don't be afraid 1 Let us go. Come — 1 " Hardy 
heard Somerville say, in encoura^ng tones; and, in 
a moment, Mary was in the room. 

Not pretty, was Mary ; — at least, her features were 
not good; her hands were coarse, peasant hands; 
and her feet were large. But she was so slim and 
pale, and had such wistful eyes, that she interested, 
and even charmed, people, at the first glance. Her 
movements were graceful, and her tuneful voice was 
so full of "soul," that Hardy could accept without 
difficulty all the complimentary things that Somer- 
ville had been saying about her. 

When their little hostess had brightened up her log- 
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fire, she took up her sewing, looking at Haxdy, and 
trying not to seem nervous. But her neat bodice 
palpitated visibly. ' 

"Now, poor child! Are you getting on well with 
your work?" asked Somerville. 

She turned timid eyes of supplication upon his face. 
"Do not scold me, sir," she pleaded. "I have 
done nothing tOKiay, though you told me the shirts 
were badly wanted. But it was such lovely weather I 
I went out! I found some white truffles, and took 
them to Johanna. She was pleased; for you have 
company to dine with you. I was so glad to have 
guessed that ! Something told me to go off and look 
for truffles." 

She began again to stitch rapidly. 

" What a pretty house you have, here ! "said Hardy. 

" Not mine, sir, but the Mayor's," she said, and 
even her eyes seemed to blush. 

"You know very well, child," said Somerville, 
taking her hand, " that no one will ever turn you out 
of the cottage." 

Little Mary ran quickly out of the room. The 
kind words and fatherly action were too much for her 
composure. ' 

" What do you think of her? " said the Mayor. 

"There is something very attractive about her I 
And what a charming little nest you have made for 
her." 
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" Bah ! A ten-penny wall-paper ; but well chosen, 
— ^that's all! The furniture is nothing to boast of. 
But my basket-maker put it together; — ^just to show 
me his good feeling and gratitude. Little Mary 
made the curtains herself, with a few yards of cotton- 
stuflFs. You fancy that the cottage and its contents 
are pretty, because you have come upon them on the 
slopes of a mountain in an out-of-the way comer of 
the world, where you did not think to find any taste 
at all. But the whole secret is in the harmony be- 
tween the dwelling and its S"rroundings. We have 
here, rushing waters; trees happily grouped; velvety 
grass in the lawn; the scent of wild strawberries; 
sweet violets — ^ah, what's amiss?" asked Somerville 
of Little Mary, who had just returned. 

" Nothing, nothing ! I fancied one of my hens had 
not come home," she answered. 

This was a fib. Somerville, alone, saw she had 
been crying, and told her so, in a whisper. 

"Why do you say these things before a stranger?'* 
she asked. 

"Miss Mary," put in the soldier, "I think you 
ought not to stay here, alone. With such a pretty 
home, you ought to have a husband." 

"That is true," she said. "But what can I do, 
sir? I am poor, and I am very hard to please. I 
should not like to have to go with the dinner down 
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to the fields ; or to push a little cart. And I should 
be very tired if I were carrying children in my arms 
all day, and had to sit down in the evenings to mend 
a man's clothes. Father March says these are not 
Christian sentiments; and I know he is ri^t; but 
what can I do? There are days when I would 
rather eat a morsel of dry bread for my dinner than 
have the trouble of preparing a meal I Would it 
not be wrong of me to burden any poor man with my 
shortcomings? Perhaps he would kill himself to 
humour my fancies! — ^Ah, well! there's some spell 
over me, and I had better wear out my fate alone ! " 
"Moreover, she's a bom idler, my poor Little 
Mary," said Somerville. "She must be taken just 
as she is ! But what she has just said," he added, 
laughing gently at her, "means this: she has never 
yet met anybody she cared for." He left the room 
to take a turn on the lawn, and Hardy said : 
" You must be very fond of the Mayor." 
"Oh, yes, indeed, sir! and, — ^just like me — there 
are numbers of the neighbours that would willingly 
be torn in pieces, if that would pleasure him! But 
he, who helps the rest of us, has something the 
matter with himself, for which there is no help! Is it 
not sad? You, who are his friend, know, perhaps, 
what ails him? How is it possible that anyone can 
have' brought grief or trouble upon him.? Wb.^^ \^r 
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is the living image of God's Providence on earth! 
Many an one tells me his wheat grows better, if only 
the Mayor looks over the field ! " 

"And what do you think?" 

"Ah, sir, when I have seen him, I am happy for 
the rest of the day ! " 

She lowered her face, and sewed with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

" How now ? Has he been telling you some story 
about Napoleon ? " laughed Somerville, as he rejoined 
them. 

" Has this gentleman ever seen the Emperor ? " 
cried the girl, with intense intjerest. 

"Bless me, yes! Moiie than a thousand times," 
Hardy asseverated. 

"Ah, how I should love to know something of 

soldiering ! " 

"To-morrow, child, perhaps, wei'll come and take 
a cup of coffee with you. And, then, you shall hear 
something of soldiering," said the Mayor, kissing her 
forehead. "This is a little daughter to me," he 
added, turning to Hardy, "and when I have not 
given her a father's kiss, I feel that something has 
gone wrong with my day." 

Little Mary pressed his hand, and said softly : 
" Oh, how good you are! " 

They rose to leave, but she went out with them* 
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When Hardy was in the saddle, she whispered : " Who 
is that gentleman ? " 

The Mayor laughed : " Who knows, if he is not a 
husband for you!" 

She watched them go away; but, when they had 
passed below her garden, they saw her perched on a 
mound of stones, whence she might see them again, 
and wave them another gracious farewell. 

" Well, sir 1 '' exclaimed Hardy, " there is something 
extraordinarily taJdng about that little girl!" 

"Yes, indteed!" answered Somerville. "Twenty 
times I have told myself that she would make me a 
charming wife. But I could never care for her, ex- 
cept as I might care for a sister, or a daughter. I 
have a heart of ashes ! " 

"Has she no r'elations? What were her father and 
mother ? " 

" Not a soul belonging to her ! Father and mother 
died within a year ; and she was but a baby. A neigh- 
bour brou^t up the ailing little child. But a day 
came when this burden was more than the good 
woman could bear; and she sent the child to beg. 
She went to make her petition at the Castle, where 
her mother had been in service, and the Countess, 
for old sake*s sake, kept the child there. But it was 
not a good life for her. She was told off to wait 
upon the daughter of the house, who married fe^ 
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years later; and sometimes they spmlt her, while, at 
other times, they were harsh with her. One day, 
she was her young lady's companion, and another, she 
was her slave. They were, in shcHt, freakish, incon- 
stant people; — ^by turns, generous to prodigality, and 
then, making very lig^t indeed of their dependents. 
The poor children, in whom they took an interest, 
were treated as the merest toys. Patrons, like the 
Coimtess, play fast and loose with the future, the 
heart, the very life, of the objects of their (so-called) 
'Charity.* While Little Mary was constantly with 
the young lady, she was tau^t to read, to writer 
even to play the piano; and this sort of desultory 
training did something towards completing the incom- 
pleteness of her character. She acquired a taste for 
smooth and easy ways, and for pretty things; and 
she cau^t the tone of a diflFerent class from her own. 
One imlucky day, after the young lady had married, 
she found poor Little Mary in an old ball-dress, 
dancing before a mirror. The Countess inmiediately 
turned the girl adrift. Mary was sixteen, then. Poor 
soul ! I have told you what her life has been 1 One 
harvest, she worked the whole season through, in the 
fields. She said, she hoped she would die of it. But 
when she brokje down, someEody took her to the 
hospital at Annecy; — and there she remained for a 
whole yeax. When she came back to the *Bourg,* 
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I was busily studying the local types of character. 
Her peculiarities airested my attention ; and, as soon 
as I discovered her idiosyncrasies, I determined to 
take care of 'her — ^I have a hope that perhaps she will 
take to needlework," he added, reflectively. "In any 
case, I have provided for the poor child." 

" Is she not very lonely up there ? " asked Hardy. 

" Oh, not at all ! I have a farm, above her house. 
You did not see it, because the pine^wood hides it. 
Every night, one of the women from there, comes 
down, and sleeps in the cottage. Besides, we are a 
law-abiding population in this valley. If I find any 
troublesome customers, I send them to the Army. 
They make excellent soldiers." 

" Poor girl ! " sighed Hardy, again. 

"Oh, the nei^bours don't pity her, now! They 
think her, on the contrary, very well off. But there's 
this difference, — ^which they don't see, — ^between 
Little Mary and the other women. They are bom 
to strength, while she is weakness personified." 

When the ridiers came out upon the Grenoble road, 
the Mayor stood still, that he might the better enjoy 
Hardy's surprise at the prospect. Before them 
stretched the road that Somerville had doubly 
bordered with poplars; and, as far as the eye could 
follow it, this highway ran between lines of banked- 
up greenerjr, — a slightly convex, very bro^d x^^-^^ 
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like a garden-alley on a splendid scale. The leaves 
on the shade^side were almost black ; while those on 
the light-side were of the brightest, — the young 
shoots looking positively golden as the rays of the 
setting sun touched them. 

"How happy you must be here!" cried Hardy. 
"There is enjoyment for you at every turn." 

" The love of nature, Captain Andrew, is alone in 
bringing no disappointments. Those Italian poplars 
are but the growth of ten years. Did you ever see 
any trees that came on so well ? " 

" Great is God ! " exclaimed the soldier, looking up 
and down that grand avenue. 

" You, somehow, do me good," said Somerville. " I 
like to hear you say what I have often repeated in 
this very spot." 

They rode on slowly. To pass between those tree- 
rows was like passing up the aisle of some vast 
cathedral. When they spoke it was but in interjec- 
tions, called up by delight in country sights, and 
sounds of sweetness. It is under such influences 
that men most often echo the disciples' cry: "Lord 
it is good for us to be here. Let us build here three 
temples ! " 

In a little while, Somerville turned off the highway. 

He had to pay one of his welcome visits to a con- 

sumptive youth. They were indeed few and far 
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between, who did not feel physically and mentally 
refreshed by his presence. Leaving the house of 
sickness, he said to Hardy : — 

"We must make haste now, or there will not be 
light for you to see the * new quarter,* this evening." 

" Look at the fire," said Hardy, pointing to a spot 
on the mountain-side, where flames were leaping. 

"No danger! That is a kiln. We have lately 
dashed into lime-burning. It is a capital way of turn- 
ing our brushwood to account." 

At that moment a shot was heard. The Mayor 
could not repress an exclamation, and said, angrily: 
"That's Cheverill Now we shall see which is the 
stronger, — ^he or I ! " 

"The sound came from that beechwood," said the 
soldier. 

" Come along ! " cried the Mayor ; and he sent his 
horse galloping straight for the wood, taking the 
fences just as they came, in true steeple-chase 
fashion. 

" The man you are after, is running away," gasped 
Hardy, from far behind. 

The Mayor pulled up. The poacher was on a 
rocky pinnacle a hundred feet above his pursuer. 

" Down with you, Cheveril," he shouted. 

The man recognised the Mayor, and made a 
friendly and respectful sign oi aLcq;v\\^?/c«cvc^^ 
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" I can understand,'' said Hardy, " that a man who 
was driven to it by terror, nught scale a rock-spire, 
like that. But how on earth will he get down ? " 

"No fear! The goats must be jealous of that 
climber! You^U see!" 

Hardy watched the descent with wonder. The 
poacher stepped from point to jagged point more 
easily than commcm mortals walk on a wooden floor. 
He handled his long gun as if it were but a walking- 
stick. Hardy saw, when the man came near, that he 
was the picture of graceful strength. He evidently 
belonged to the class of poachers who act without 
violence, trusting (xily to their patience and cleverness 
to enable them to cheat the law. The fellow was a 
sort of human eagle, — ^yellow eyed, with a beak-like 
nose ; and hair and beard curling like feathers, about 
his face and head. Even his cheeks were character- 
istically covered with down. So intelligent, fearless, 
and calm a being was well fitted to try his strength 
in every ^rt of peril. His limbs were aa finely 
muscular as a stag's; and the strength, in his hands 
made them curious to study. 

" That is the man that s^hot at me, long ago," said 
Somerville, in an undertone. " If I wanted, now, to 
be rid of anyone, he would not think twice about kill- 
ing my enemy. Chieveril," he went on, aloud, "I 
believed vou to be a man of your word. I gave my 
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promise tiiat you would never poach, agaii , because 
I had your promise. You have just fired that shot; 
and you are on the Count's land. Pray, what if his 
keeper had seen you? Luckily for you, I shall take 
out no summons against you. You would be con- 
victed, if I did. You have no license. I only let 
you keep that gun, because you are so fond of it" 

"It is a fine gun," said the soldier, — ^who recog- 
nised a " duck-shooter " by a good maker. 

The poacher raised his eyes to Hardy's face, as if 
to thank him for the praise. 

" Cheveril," continued the Mayor, " your conscience 
must be pricking you. If you go back to your old 
ways^ you'll surely be caught by the keepers. No 
interest, then, will be powerful enough to get you off. 
You'll go to prison, and be for ever, a marked man, 
— disgraced. Bring me that gun, this very 'night. 
I'll take care of it for you ! " 

Cheveril clutched his gun-barrel convulsively. 

" You're right, your Worship," he said. " I broke 
my word. I'm a dog. I ought to take my gun to 
you, U>nig^t But when you take it, you take all 
that I'm worth. The last Shot I fire will go through 
my mother's son's bndn. For, what's to become of 
me? I did as you told me. I kept quiet all winter. 
But, in the spring-time, the sap mounts. I cannot 
dig. I have not the pluck to feed chickens, for a 
living. I can't bend over a hoe ; aor s^^wi. ^3c»a 
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day whipping the air beside a cart. Must I, then, 
starve? Up there," and he waved a hand towards 
the mountain-tops, "I am at my ease, IVe been 
away eight days. I saw a chamois. He lies there," 
(pointing to the rock) " and I give him to you. Good 
Mr. Somerville! Leave me my gun! FU go away 
from here. The chamois-hunters will make me 
welcome; and, one day or another, I shall slip down 
some crevasse. I tell you, sir, I'd rather have a year 
or two of life in liberty, up yonder, than a hundred 
years, grubbing in your marshes. I shall only regret 
yourself, sir. The rest, why, they only bother my 
Kfe out. Even when you have right on your side, 
you don't persecute a man! " 

"And Louise?" asked SomerviHe. 

Cheveril fell into a brown study. Hardy struck 
in, with: 

"I say, my boy! Learn to read and write, and 
come to my regiment We'll put you on a horse; 
and then, if they call us out for a decent little war, 
you'll see pretty clearly that Heaven made you to live 
among balls and battles! You would be a general, 
in time!"" 

"Oh, yes; if Napoleon were back," answered 

Cheveril. 

" But you shan't go to the Alps," cried Somerville. 
^'Such a man as you ought to serve his country, — ^not 
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die at the heels of a chamois ! Don't you know that 
the life you lead isi destruction to you, — ^body and 
soul? Oh, no! In spite of yourself, Til turn you 
into a respectable man I" 

"Would you kill me with dullness, sir? A town 
stifles me! One day of Grenoble is the most I can 
stand, even if I go with Louise " 

"We have our likings, all of us, — ^^ likes and dis- 
likes!' What we must do, is to turn them to tihe 
best account for ourselves and our neighbours. I'm 
in a hurry now. Come to-morrow, lad, and we^ll talk 
it all over. Bring me the gun. Good-bye. You'd 
better sell that chamois in Grenoble." 

"Thafs something like a man," said Hardy, as they 
rode off. 

If Somerville owed his hold upon his neighbours 

to any one thing more than another, it was to his 

allowing everyone of them to see that his heart was 

their's. His clear insight into character did not 

detract at aU from his complete and cordial sympathy 
with his subjects in the valley; — ^for "subjects" they 

were, in the truest sense; and his kingly rule over 
them was more of a reality than the rule of their 
Bourbon Monarch, far away in Paris. 

After a hasty glance at the new " Bourg," and the 
Fair-green, of which the Mayor was immensely 
proud; the riders made their waj^ ^QPKsft^ ^s ^s^^ 
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Napoleon. Some gossips of mine will set Geygan, 
the postman, talking about tiie People's demi-god. 
Nicholas has just put up a ladder again^ the sky- 
light. We can creep on to the top of the hay, to 
a spot whence the whole scene will be before 
us. It will be worth your while to come. But, 
recollect, we must hide ourselves. If they see a 
stranger, these people are no longer quite them- 
selves." 

" To be sure, my dear host,'' said Hardy. " Have 
I not often pretended to be asleep in order to hear 
my own troopers talking in our bivouac ? " 

When the Mayor and his guest installed them- 
selves in the hay, high above the social gathering, 
an old peasant was telling a delightful rigmarole 
about a little hunchback who had seen a murder 
committed, and kept the matter a secret, because she 
was afraid of the brigands; but, when she set about 
cooking an omelet for her hungry husband, first the 
head of the murdered man, and afterwards, his limbs, 
one by one, came "Pouf!" down the chimney, into 
her frying pan! After these singular visitations, 
the poor soul took her courage in both hands, and 
laid an information against the brigands, who were 
satisfactorily executed in the market-place. And not 
only did the hunchback and her husband live 
happily ever afterwaid&, but they had the best crops 
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in all that country, and a little son, who became, in 
time, one of the King's Barons. "And that," said 
the peasant, "is the true story of the brave hunch- 
back." 

" Ah," said Littlo Mary, " I don't like those staries. 
They give me bad dreams. I'd rather hear about 
the Emperor." 

"Tell us about the Emperor, Mr. Geygan," said 
several voices. 

"The evening is nearly over," answered the post- 
man. " I don't like to shorten the victories." 

"Never mind! We know the victories, because 
we have heard them so often — ^though 'tis always a 
pleasure to listen again." 

And so they pressed Geygan. He pretended to 
want them "to let him off" with an accoimt of 
Champ-Aubert, "where there was no more ammu- 
nition; but we stuck them, just the same, with our 
bayonets." But the audience was inexorable; and 
Geygan "began at the beginning." "Napoleon was 
bom in Corsica, which is an island belonging to 
France, but the Italian sun shines upon it, and the 
vegetation is beyond anything! The people kill 
each other ther'e, from father to son, all about 
nothing; 'tis a custom of their's. His mother was 
the finest woman of her day, and a real clever one ; 
and she had a dream about the world bein^ oxv €xe.^ 
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the day Napoleon was bom. That was a prophecy ! 
So what does she do, but make a compact with 
Heaven, that if the child was preserved and pros- 
pered, he should re-establish religion; which was 
down in the dust at the time. That's what was 
settled, and that's what we all saw ! 

"Now listen attentively, and tiell me if what hap- 
pened was natural ! " And then in a delightful mix- 
ture of fact and fable — Germans, Austrians, Egyp- 
tians, Poles, Junot, Lannes, Lodi, Rivoli, Moscow; 
the " little red man " (Napoleon's " familiar ") ; mira- 
culous flights that enabled the hero to be one day in 
Portugal and the next in Paris; military tactics and 
organisation, resulting in • splendours of victory 
hitherto unimagined '; . with an oft-recurring refrain 
of "Is that natural, I ask you?" Geygan ran on, 
winding up with a fierce denial that his demi-god was 
dead. "Oh, no! He's only waiting for his *Red 
Man' to restore his talisman to him! Long livie 
Napoleon, the father of the soldier ! the father of the 
people!" 

"Long live General Eble!" cried the loyal old 
pioneer. 

"Don't you see, 'tis the infantry that makes an 
army," cried Geygan, again. 

"And the cavalry!" thundered Hardy, sliding 
down from the top ot the hay, with a sudden swift- 
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ness that startled the bravest in the company. "I 
say, old friend! Do you forget Poniatowski's Red 
Lancers? the cuirassiers? the dragoons? and the 
whole thundering lot of them? When Napoleon 
was in a hurry to finish up a battle, he would say to 
Murat : ' Sir, smash that up for me ! ' OflF he would 
go, first in a trot ; then in a gallop, slick through the 
foe, like an knife through an apple I Why, a cavalry 
charge, comrade, is a column of cannon-balls!" 

"And what about the Pioneers?" cried old Gud- 
geon. 

" To be siure ! " replied Hardy, who was be^n- 
ning to be ashamed of the irresistable impulse which 
had sent him fl3mig down among the country people. 
" To be sure ! Well, there are no spies here ! Take 
thisy and drink to the Little Corporal's health ! " 

"Long life to the Emperor!" they all shouted 

with one voice. 

" Hush !" Hardy said, much moved. " He is dead. 
He died saying, * Glory, France, battle——' But 
his memory wiU never die." 

Gudgeon shook his head incredulously, and 
whispered to his neighbour: "The officer is still in 
the Service. He's got the order to tell the people 
that the Emperor is dead. Don't bear him a grudge 
for tihis; — because, you know, soldiers must obey." 

As Hardy went out of the bam, he heard Little 
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Mary say: "The officer that you saw, — do you 
\^XK>wl — ^he^s a friend of the Emperor's and of your 
Mayor's?" 

To Somerville, Hardy said: "Fm sorry! I made 
a fool of myself! Let us go home. When I heard 
about cannon, and eagles, and campaigns, I forgot 
where I was ! " 

As they sat over the embers in the Mayor's drawing- 
room, a few minutes later. Hardy took courage to 
ask: 

"Why did you bury yourself down here? If you 
think the question impertinent, Somerville, just con- 
sider a moment! You made me feel at home with 
you, — don't you see? — ^from the very first!" 

" Captain Andrew " the Mayor began. 

"No, no! Not Andrew! I'm Andrew Hardy. 
Forgive me. I'll tell you why I deceived you! I 
am ashamed of it, — ^heartily ashamed of it ! " and he 
paced the room in agitation. "I'm well punished, I 
— ^who never told a lie in my life. But there was 
much at stake ^" 

"Hardy? Why, you're our good Norman's 
friend ! " cried the Mayor. " He used to call you 
*one of Plutarch's men.'" He seized the other's 
hand ; and to prove his complete forgiveness for the 
deceit practised upon him, the Mayor at once gave 
H^dy his confidence. " For twelve years," he smd, 
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" no word of this has passed my lips ; but my story 
is as short as it is simple. A ma» at forty loves 
rootedly. If you tear the love out, the heart goes 
with it. A disappointment in love — does it not seem 
a common fate? — a disappointment in love, drove 
me here. I loved; and was loved in return. 
But 

"Small wonder," he began again, "that my sweet 
saint should break off her engagement with a reformed 
rake! There are silly women, who think it amiable 
— even noble — to condone a wicked past, in their 
betrothed. Fools, or frail, must they be ! My God ! 
I might have known, — ^I might have known that 
Evelina — ^But I did not come straight to this 
valley. I went to the Grande Chartreuse, — ^thinking 
— ^well, thinking, I might become a monk. But it 
would not do! Activity is a thing I must have! 
This, I realised in a three days' stay in the monastery. 
You know already how I walked over the mountains ; 
rested in this very house, — ^for a night, as I fancied ; 
took root " 

The strong man was shaken with emotion; the 
phrases came in gasps. The strain of feeling was 
more then Somerville could well bear. Hardy laid 
a hand on the Mayor's. 

"You'll tell me, now, — won't you. Hardy? — ^why 
you came our way?" said Somerville, in a choking 
vcHce. 
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" I came, my friend, to ask you to be the eartiily 
providence of the being, dearest to me on earth," 
said Hardy, almost as much overcome as Somerville. 
"I have a boy, — too delicate to remain at College. 
He wants training — bodily and mentally; — ^in a real 
home, too. Norman said such wonderful things of 
you! I have long been thinking you could, — ^if you 
would — make a man oi Adrian. But I wanted to 
be sure of you, befwe I decided anything — ^I took 
a false name!" 

" I did not know you were married ? " 
"He is not my son — except by adoption. There 
is a curious history, — ^and a sad one — about the boy. 
We were in Poland. The r^ment wanted time to 
pick up. We were buying remounts (at their wei^t in 
gold, too!) The man on whom Rennard(a dear friend 
and comrade) and I were billeted had a daughter — 
the loveliest girl I ever saw. Rennard had not even 
laid eyes on her when I asked him to help me to 
make friends with the family. He knew all the 
languages. I did not know much of any ! He did 
make friends, sure enough ! And he cut me out ! ! 
It was cruel. I often wonder that a man who would 
be shot sooner than steal a gold piece, will trick a 
friend out of the girl he loves, and never have the 
smallest scruple about it! I used to be with them 
after the two had married clandestinely; and, aJltiie 
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time, I thought Rennard was forwarding my suit! 
What a fool I was! In all my days, that was the 
only time I ever made up my mind to get married. 
Well, poor souls! Their happiness was short-lived. 
We had a brush with the Russiansu Rennard was 
mortally wounded. The townsfolk took to flighty 
like rats from a sinking ship. Judith, alone, was 
waiting for her husband, — ^while he, dying close by, 
was sajdng to me: '*I stole Judith from! you; but 
we're quits now. I'm a dead man. Take care of 
her; and of the child, if she has one!' I left him, 
in a rage. But — an dying man, you know! — I came 
back. And he was already dead! The town was 
on fire by this time, but I made a dasih into it, to 
find her. I said nothing to her, at first, of course, 
but set her behind me on the hoirse; and, by good 
luck, and hard galloping, we came up with the regi- 
ment. The thing was, to get her to France; to 
establish her claims as Rennard's widow. But, in 
our country, the Polish marriage was no good — in- 
formal, illegal. Then, her child was born. 
Rainard's relations were in a good position. They 

scorned Judith» and the boy! Ah, it was hard for 
her, — a lonely woman, pleading unsuccessfully with 
cruel unbelieving people; getting no redress from 
the law! No wonder she fell ill! It seemed but 
a cough and weakness ; but it was consumption. Her 
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legaxjy to me was her boy. He was three years old. 
That is thirteen years ago 1 And, now, he is ailing ; 
and I am in terrcw:^ that he will go the way of his 
mother! They sent him back tome from the College, 
because he is so weak; — ^ill, and yet nothing de- 
finitely wrong with him. Norman talked so much 
of you! If you could train him — body and mind, 
you know " 

Hardy's eyes had a burning eagerness in tiiem; 
and his strong hands trembled!, as he held them out 
in an attitude of supplication^ — strange in one of his 
rigid, military carnage. 

"Yes; bring me Judith's child," said the Mayor. 

Hardy wrung Somerville^s hands, and tears rolled 
down his sunburnt cheeks. 

"We will keep his story to ourselves," he said. 

"Yes, yes. But wh#n can he come?" 

"To-morrow, if you wish." 

"Right! Start early. Be back in good jtime 
We'll breakfast, all four of us, at Little Mary's. I'll 
be waiting for you there." 

" Great Heavens ! " said Hardy, as they parted for 
the night, and he caught his host's hand, " I can't go 
till I've told you, that you are the third, in all 
Christendom, that has taught me, tiie hardened 
materialist, that there is Something up aJoft!" and 
he painted) through, the window to the starry skies. 
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The Mayor only smiled kindly at him. 

The next d^y, Hardy was off before daybreak, 
and brought a handsome, languid lad to Little Mary's 
breakfast party. The Mayor studied! the youth 
carefully, and said to Hardy: "Mountain air; 
Cheveril for a guide; gentle climbing; and few 
books ! Give me a year to set him up ! " 

What boyish spirits were Hardy's that morning! 
How gaily Little Mary seconded him in talking! 
Their mirth reflected itself in a quiet smile on Somer- 
villes strong face. Even Adrian, who was tired, 
ceased to be listless. Mary walked back with the 
gentlemen to the "Bourg," and Adrian was installed 
an inmate of the Mayor's house. 

That evening. Hardy returned to Grenoble, with 
a light heart 

Eight months after he had confided this boy to 
SomerviUe, Hardy was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of a regiment in Poitiers. He was just about to 
annoimce his departure to the Mayor, when he re- 
ceived a note describing Adrian as " quite recovered." 

"The boy has grown tall and strong. He is in 
splendid health. Adrian is nearly as good a sliot as 
Cheveril, himself. He is quick and agile; rides 
well; is a great walker. At sixteen, he seemed 
twelve. To-day, I assure you, he might be twenty. 
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It would be well to decide upon a career for our 
young man." 

"To-morrow," thought Hardy, "I'll go and talk 
to Somerville. He will know, now, what will be 
best for Adrian's future." 

The cheers were giving Hardy a farewell dinner; 
and when he came hc«ne late in the evening, his 
servant handed him a letter from his boy. 

"My dear Fatiier," the letter ran, "the Mayor 
is dead ! " It was long before Hardy could read an- 
other word! 

Adrian told of the grief of all the neighbouirs. 
Many of those that loved him, were well-nigh dis- 
tracted. "He was perfectly well the night before 
last, but yesterday, he had that flushed look that 
always aJarmed Johanna^ Direcdy after a hea^ 
dinner, he hurried away on an urgent summons, to 
St. Lawrence. It was a very cold night, and he said : 
' It's enough to kill a man 1 ' as he rode off. The 
postman brought a letter for him^ which Johanna 
left with me to be given on his return. (She went 
early to bed, after a busy day.) The Mayor said, 
w'hen he came in ; ' I don't feel well ; ' and he threw 
himself in a chair by the fire. But when I gave him 
the letter, his face turned piu^le, and I felt greatly 
afraid. He tore it open, with a cry: 'She is free, 
pediaps I ' Then he read a little, and his head 
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dropped. He spoke again : * I'm a dead man ! Burn 
that letter ! ' I threw it in the fire, and rang the 
servants up. Alas, alas, there was no help. When 
the doctor came from over the mountain, he said it 
was some sort of apoplectic seizure, and it was too 
late to do anjrthing. Poor Johanna wrings her hands 
and cries : ' If only I had sat up and made him take 
his scalding footbath — — ! What right had any- 
body to send for him to ride out such a distance, in 
the terrible cold, the moment he had swallowed his 
food?' and then, that letter — ^whatever was in it — 
must have been a great shock. Only think, father! 
But for these unlucky things all coming together, 
he would be alive now. The doctor and Johanna 
say so." 

The next afternoon. Hardy and Father March 
stood by a great cross, made of two rough pine-boles, 
in the cemetery of the " Bourg." In the bark, in large 
letters, were cut the words — 

"Here lies our good Mayor, 

The Providence of this Parish. 

Pray for his Soul." 

"Did you write that. Father?" asked Hardy. 
"No, no; we took down the words that were on 
every lip from here to Grenoble." 
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Little Mary was sitting near the grave, crying 
silently. Hardy approached her to say: "As soon 
as I leave the Service, I'll come here to end my days 
among you all." 
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If ever ;ou find jourselves set in portions of aulhoritf , and 
are entrusted lo detennine the modes of education, ascertain tit%t 
what the people you would teach have been in the hibit of 
doing, asd encouiage them to do tiat better. Set no other 
excellence before their eyes ; disturb none of their reverence 
for the past i do not thinlt yourselves bound to dispel their 
ignorance, or to contradict their superstitions ; teach them only 
gentleness and truth ; redeemthemby example from habits which 
you know to be unhealthy or degrading ; but cherish, above all 
things, iaca! associations and hirtdilary skill. 

It is the ciiise of so-called civilization to pretend to originality 
by the vrilful invention of new methods of error, while it quenches, 
wherever it has power, the noble originality of nations, rising out 
of the purity of their race, and the love of their native land. 

— RUSKIN. The Eagle's Nesl. 



HEN Hardy cries : " You 
have the true patriot spirit, 
sir ! — why don't you write 
abookto teachthe Govern- 
ment its duties ?" Somer- 
ville laughs at the suggestion. He admits that other 
mayors could, with advantage to the whole com.TO.u.iavt>i^ 
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do as he has done ; and authorities with wider powers 
could initiate more important operations. The Minis- 
try itself might profitably busy itself about Home 
Industries in their various ramifications, and with all 
their attendant conditions of transit, and so forth. 

The recently-estabhshed Congested Districts Board 
is an example in Ireland of Governmental intervention 
for the betterment of the condition of the poorest of 
the people by the encouragement of local industry.* 

The first annual Report of the Board is full of sad 
and deeply-interesting facts. Their being stated with 
the utmost simplicity actually increases their impres- 
siveness. As Blue Books are very little read, and as 
this Report points the way to fields of labour for a 
hundred Somervilles, I need not apologise for quoting 
largely from its suggestive pages, f 

* A district is "congested" within the meaning of the Act 
which brought this Board into being : " Where more than 
twenty per cent, of the population of a county, or in case of 
the county Cork of either riding thereof, live, in electoral divi- 
sions of which the total rateable value, when divided by the 
number of the population, gives a sum of less than one pound 
ten shillings for each individual, those divisions .... shall 
form a separate county (in this Act referred to as a congested 
districts county).'* 

+ The Report is signed by the full tale of members. They 

are : The Right Hon. John Morley, Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant, in virtue of his office, a member of this Board ; the 

Right Hon, Sir West BidgaNvay, K.C.6., another ex-officio 
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The subjoined table of Congested Districts Counties 
makes a mass of facts clearly intelligible, and easy to 



seize : — 



TABLE OF CONGESTED DISTRICTS COUNTIES. 



Confifested Dis- 
tricts County 



Donegal, 
Leitrim, . . 
Sligo, . . . 
Roscommon, 
Mayo, 
Galway, . 
Kerry, 
Cork, . . 



Totals, . 



Number 

of 
Congested 
Districts. 



Si 



18S 



Hi 

13 

6 



84 



Number of 

Congested 

Electoral 

Divisions. 



89 

38 
21 

18 

92 

60 

n 
33 



Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 



428 



824,132 
174,004 

148,099 
104,862 

893,480 

564,958 
661,042 
237,992 



1,608,569 



Population 
in 1891. 


Poor Law 
Valuation. 


110,220 


99,171 


35,250 


46,952 


32,565 


41,382 


26,185 


29,838 


143,201 


130,864 


75,248 


67,176 


86,981 


93,876 


39,866 


46,882 


549,516 


556,141 



Poor Law 

Valuation 

per head of 

Population. 

o 18 O 



I 6 8 

I 5 5 
129 

o 18 3 

17 10 

1 I 7 

I 3 7 



I o 3' 



* Valuation per head on the total population 



member ; T. P. Cairns, Esq. ; Charles Kennedy, Esq. ; the 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell, Bishop of Raphoe ; the Hon. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P. ; James H. Tuke, Esq. ; J. Wrench, Eisq., an 
ex-officio member because a Land Commissioner; and three 
temporary members — namely, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, the 
Rev. W. S. Green, and W. Peacocke, Esc\. 
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The main annual income of the Board is ;;£'4i,25o, 
which is the interest of a million and a half of money 
held over since the disestablishment of the Irish State 
Church, and known as the " Church Surplus Grant." 
Something of about ;£8o,ooo from other sources has 
been put at the disposal of the Board ; but if this 
money were all divided among over half a million — 
the number within the Board's jurisdiction — the share 
per faijiily per annum would only amount to a few 
shillings. The Board's purse is light in proportion to 
the needs of the people, and the want of money rules 
out many useful schemes. Its aim is to raise the 
condition of the poorest parts of the country by deve- 
loping the agricultural resources; by forestry; by 
improving the live stock, including poultry; by the 
sale of seed potatoes and seed oats ; by the amalga- 
mation of small holdings — all of these efforts being 
quite on Somerville's lines ; by emigration ; migration ; 
aids to fishing, and fish-curing; and to spinning, 
weaving, and any other suitable branches of industry. 
Very poor workers must needs proceed upon very 
makeshift methods. A public body like the Board 
can follow the Baroness Burdett-Coutes' example 
without danger of pauperismg, aiding poverty-stricken 
workers to put the local trades on a better footing. 
For instance, nets or boats can be let or sold to 
fishermen on easy terms •, oi looms to weavers ; or the 
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mere teaching of, say, sounder agricultural methods, 
may be the very best way of giving help. The 
mind of the Board is fully impressed with Ruskin's 
precept — 

" Ascertain first what the people you would teach 
have been in the habit of doing, and encourage them 
to do that better." 

I append some stray items out of the Report, which 
seem to me to have particular interest : 

" During the period of distress, consequent on the 
partial failure of the potato crop in 1890, the Irish 
Government were anxious to acquire some land in 
some of the distressed districts, partly as a means for 
providing relief works, and partly for the purpose of 
trying an experiment in forestry under the adverse 
circumstances that prevail on the western sea-board. 
With the zealous assistance of the late Father Thomas 
Flannery, about 950 acres, at Knockboy,on the Conne- 
mara Coast, in the County Galway, were placed at the 
disposal of the Government, who purchased the land- 
lord's interest, and thus became owners in fee-simple, 
as Father Flannery, who was the tenant, surrendered 
his interest in the lands. These lands were handed 
over to the Agricultural Department of the Land Com- 
mission, under whose superintendence a sum of 
;;^i,97o was spent in draining, fencing, and road- 
making, and in planting 90 acres, which gave much 
useful employment. On the ist of January, 1892, an 
assignment of the lands was made to the Board, which 
has during this year expended a further sum of ;i^i,427 
in carrying on the works." 

Again : " Already a beginning has been made in eti- 
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couraging the planting of shelter belts of trees. At the 
suggestion of the parishpriest, Father O'Hara, some 350 
holdings in the parish of Kiltimagh . . . have been 
planted with small shelter plantations under the super- 
vision of the Board's Assistant Forester, who states that 
people seem to take great interest in the operations. 
The example of the improvements in Kiltimagh caused 
Father O'Grady, the parish priest of Bohola, to renew 
a very early petition of his, that the planting of trees 
should be carried out in his parish, and his request was 
accordingly complied with. During this year, there- 
fore, about 650 holdings will be provided with shelter 
plantations by the Board." 

The foregoing extracts read like an echo of the 
country doctor's and Father March's united eflforts for 
the good of the parish. But their interest is not only 
in this likeness : they are full of suggestions of use- 
fulness, which could be carried out by some of those 
— and I am willing to believe that there are many — 
who are eager to give individual service for the public 

good. 
And here are some further items : — 

^^Foxford Spinning Factory, — A woollen factory at 
which forty-three hands are employed has been opened 
recently at Foxford, Co. Mayo, by the Sisters of 
Charity, and to this Community the Board has advanced 
a sum of ;^7,ooo, at 2^ per cent, interest, repayable 
in eighteen years by fixed half-yearly instalments." 

^^Ballaghadereen Knitting Factory. — Similarly the 
same religious Community has opened a Knitting 
Factory at Ballaghadereen, Co. Mayo, at which 92 
hsLtids are employed, and the Board has advanced 
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;^3,ooo on like terms to the same Community. Both 
these loans are secured by a mortgage on real property 
possessed by the Sisters of Charity in the County 
Dublin." 

The Tables of the "Estimated Receipts and 
Expenditure of typical families living in different 
congested districts " afford a melancholy picture of 
the standard of existence in the poorest parts of Ire- 
land, No. I is described as *' a family in comparatively 
good circumstances^ the receipts being derived from 
Agriculture and Fishing, The table stands : — 

No. I. 



RECEIPTS. 

Sale of 20 cwt. of 

Oats, at 4s. 6d. £^ 10 o 
4 Tons Potatoes, 

at 33s. 4d. ... 6 13 4 
2-year old Cattle 12 o o 
3 Pigs (profit) 4 10 o 
A Foal ... 500 

Eggs 7 10 o 

Butter ... 100 

10 Lambs, at 8s. 

each ...400 
Fish 300 



»» 



>i 






)> 



)> 
}> 



»» 



;£48 3 4 



EXPENDITURE. 

Rent ... ... ;^4 o 

County Cess ... o 8 

Clerical Charges, &c. i o 

... 12 o 

... 3 10 

... 4 16 

... 6 II 

... 2 12 

... o 10 

... I o 



Clothes 

Meal 

Flour 

Groceries, &c. 

Tobacco ... 

Spades, &c. 

Light 

Household Utensils o 15 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



£V1 2 o 



Home produce consumed by the family is valued at about ;^io. 

No. 2 is described as " a family in very poor circum- 
stanceSy the receipts being derived /ri^/w Agriculture and 
Fishing. - 
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1 
< 


^0. 


2. 




RECEIPl'S. 






EXPENDITURE. 




Sale of Calf 


... ;f2 


O 


o 


Rent £^i lo 


o 


,, Sheep 

„ Pig (profit) 

„ Fish ... 


... o 

... 2 

... 3 


15 

o 

o 


o 
o 
o 


County Cess ... o 2 
Clerical Charges, &c. o 6 
Meal % o 


o 
o 
o 


„ Eggs ... 


... 2 


o 


o 


Flour I lo 

Groceries o lo 

Clothing 3 o 

Lights o 5 

Utensils, Tools, &c. o lo 
Tobacco I 6 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 




^^ 


i6 


o 


£\o 19 


o 



Home produce consumed by the family is valued at from 

;^I2tO;fl7. 

And the twelfth is ^^ z, fdLmWy in the poorest possible 
circumstances^ the receipts being derived /r^»» Agriculi 
ture and Labour in the locality. 

No. 12. 



RECEIPTS. 

Eggs ... ... ill 

Sixty Days* Labour, 
at Is. ... ... 3 

Herding Cattle ... 4 


3 











EXPEND 

Rent 

County Cess 
Meal 

Clothing ... 
Groceries ... 


ITURE. 

... 
... 5 
... 
... 4 



2 

17 

10 











£^ 


3 





;£ll 


9 






Home produce consumed by the family is valued at about £6, 

What a picture of misery these tables conjure up 
before the mind*s eye ! Clothing for a family, for a 
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year, ten shillings ! meal and groceries to the amount 
of ;^9 17s. od., the whole sustenance, for this house- 
hold, except j£6 worth of " home produce " — presum- 
ably potatoes ! and then, to find that the income fails 
by j£2 6s. od, to meet the pitiful outlay ! and — most 
melancholy fact of all — ^these tables describe the lot of 
hundreds of thousands of our race as they exist in our 
native land ! 

The nuns who are at work as Heads of Factories 
in Foxford and Ballaghadereen are not the first sisters 
to employ the industrial arts as a lever by which to 
raise the condition of their poor neighbours. 

About sixty years ago a nun in a convent at Youghal 
taught point-lace '* stitches " to some clever girls who 
needed work, and money for their work. The nun 
had taste. She adapted old patterns to what were 
then modem collar-shapes, and so forth. Her designs 
had the charm of a conservative originality. The 
" Point " that has grown out of her school retains its 
cacAef, while becoming ever more and more beautiful. 
It is quite diflferent from any other lace, all the 
world over. Now, any product which is at the same 
time unique and beautiful, commands its price. The 
poor girls of Youghal profited greatly by the lace- 
industry. Their descendants profit by it to-day. And 
it has off-shoots in other places— for instance at 
Kenmare, in the Convent of Poor Clares. About a 
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quarter of a century ago the Mother Abbess — z. sister 
of Lord O'Hagan — had the children taught point-lace- 
making, taking the Youghal work as the model. But 
Kenmare was not satisfied to rest content with the 
degree of proficiency that had been already attained. 
"Every care has been taken to improve both the 
designs and the execution " (to quote fi-om a note of 
one of the sisters). " Several silver medals have been 
awarded by the Royal Dublin Society to the Ken- 
mare lace. For the further improvement of the 
patterns, an Art Class in connection with the Science 
and Art Department was formed at the Convent in 
1884, and the students have been awarded many 
prizes in the annual competitions at South Kensing- 
ton. Girls in the school can earn firom six to twelve 
shillings a week. They seldom devote themselves 
altogether to the lace. They are paid by the piece, 
the nuns taking the risks of the sale." Tourists pass- 
ing through Kenmare, in summer, are the principal cus- 
tomers, but orders are received from purchasers in all 
parts of the country. Kerry is not a rich county. Tl.e 
population of the Kenmare district is exceptionally poor; 
and the earnings of the lacemakers are therefore a 
boon past the telling. But money is far from being 
the only thing gained. The dwellings of the lace- 
makers can be singled out by a stranger; for they 
are, of necessity (at lea^t, in part), speckless and 
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smokeless. Moreover, the needlewomen have a 
"labour they delight in." The Irish Times stated in 
a leading article * that there are " between thirty and 
forty workers in the Convent of the Poor Clares, and 
we are informed that they greatly enjoy their tasks, 
and have the highest artistic appreciation of them.'* 
There is a growing demand for the fairy fabrics of 
Kenmare; "nor could there be desired any more 
practical testimony to the position that the art has 
attained than this growing demand. For work done 
there have been granted 150 certificates in the second 
and third grade by the Science and Art Department. 
Furthermore, there have been gained by the Sisters 
three Art Class teachers* certificates, and one Art 
Master's certificate — the first (and only) obtained in 
Ireland by a nun." 

In the course of twenty years this industry has drawn 
thousands and thousands of pounds into a poverty- 
stricken district, besides training nimble fingers to use- 
fulness and neatness, and bright eyes to a quickened 
perception. 

And one little nunt set this beneficent ball a-roUing. 
She was, indeed, a " Deputy Providence," and must 

♦ October 8th, 1890. 

t Betsy Metcalf originated the straw industry of the United 
States by her manufacture of straw bonnets, from which Massa- 
chusetts alone reaps millions every year. 
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have tasted something of the sweets of Heaven while 
yet on earth. 

Another lace industry was that introduced by the 
energetic Mr. Tristram Kennedy, who was afterwards 
a Member of Parliament and a member of the Irish 
Tenant League. He succeeded, by establishing an 
industrial settlement, by transforming the estate of 
which he had the management — though it came into 
his hands peopled by a famine-wasted peasantry. In 
1849 he arranged that the women, especially the girls, 
and the children, should be taught the art of lace- 
making, and with two results : — one, that in four years 
these girls and children earned wages, within the 
bounds of half a barony, to the splendid amount of 
almost ;^S>°^° > ^^^ other (and perhaps the greater), 
that the habits of cleanliness and accuracy necessary 
for their exquisite work so moulded their characters, 
that their houses and surroundings were transformed. 
** But," as a critic* in the Nation, commenting on 
Mr. Kennedy's enterprise, wrote forty years ago, 
'* figures are but a dull way of expressing facts. 
Think how many happier homes, how many hearts 
content, how many warm blessings these pounds 
sterling signify, — how many fair young girls they 
have aided to live virtuously, industriously, at noble 

* Mr. Cashel Hoey, I am informed. 
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womanly work. So that, glancing at the stately fall 
of those * Faraey flounces,* a pleasant dream floats 
before us — a vision of busy little fingers, and sweet 
assiduous eyes, and happy earnest young faces flushed 
over their graceful toil— a vision of a pious joy in the 
Famey peasant's home, when on Saturday evening 
his little daughters bring their week's earnings to 
mother's apron. Painters have often touched our 
hearts with feebler scenes." 

And now I will take another example — this time 
from agricultural Germany. A few years ago great 
distress prevailed in those side-valleys of the Rhine 
that run towards the Moselle. These little valleys 
are narrow; comparatively sunless; with a naturally 
light and sour soil. The steady lowering of the 
prices of farm-produce, and successive rainy summers, 
threw the inhabitants of this district into the deepest 
misery short of actual famine. It is useless to try to 
picture the details. The population resembled our 
own poor, in a bad season, in one of the congested 
quarters of Ireland. Things were going from bad to 
worse — though efforts were, of course, made to relieve 
the distress by almsgiving. At last, a local parish 
priest devised a wonderfully simple plan for bettering 
the condition of his people. Of one growth there was 
abundance in the land : brambles ! From black- 
berries a wine is made* which is much esteemed a& 
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a remedy for dyspepsia and for poverty of blood. 
This good priest made arrangements for a large black- 
berry " vintage ; " gave his cellars for a store-house ; 
obtained promises from neighbours that they would 
become purchasers of the wine, when made; and 
induced his Bishop to recommend the industry in a 
Pastoral Letter. Samples of blackberry wine were 
submitted to analysts, who reported most favourably 
upon the beverage. Hitherto, it had been taken as 
an agreeable remedy ; now it was proposed to make 
of it an ordinary drink. A young priest with private 
means advanced money for the purchase of a great 
quantity of stone jars, of the kind used for seltzer 
water — bottles being considered too fragile for the 
industry. Wine-presses were also bought ; and one 
or two intelligent men were sent down to the vine- 
country to learn all they could about wine-making, 
before the blackberries were ripe. Men, women, and 
children were paid for their labour in collecting the 
wild fruit. The cost of the presses and jars was 
charged against the sales of the wine — first as a 
moderate interest on a loan, but, in the second year, 
that loan was paid off. The profits of the industry 
were conscientiously spent by the people in agricul- 
tural improvements — mainly in draining, top-dressing, 
and the introduction of improved seeds. As soon as 
the blackberry season and the attendant tasks were 
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over, the women and children were " found " in wool, 
and set to work to knit. Their gains were naturally 
small, but appreciable. Good people, far and near, be- 
came customers alike for wine and knitted goods. The 
threatened famine was averted, and the whole country- 
side began at once to take on an improved aspect. 
In three years' time the land was scarcely like the 
same — so well did it aaswer to the more generous hus- 
bandry. Among the large consumers of the wine are 
some German hospitals — in which it is reputed to 
have the good eflfects of Burgundy in cases of con- 
valescence from fever, and with many other patients 
needing a blood-forming regimen. The good priest who 
hit upon this plan for helping his people to help them- 
selves gave himself to the task. A veritable Sogarih 
Aroofiy he toiled day after day, and morning, noon, and 
night — as far as his sacred duties would permit him — as 
a Master Vintner ; interesting every person that he 
could in the Blackberry Industry ; busy with the best 
methods of pressing, fermenting, bottling, and trans- 
porting ; and conducting the correspondence of what 
grew to be a large commerce. Lowell says, in one of 
his most beautiful poems, " Sir Launfal " : — 

" Who gives himself with his gift feeds three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me." 

It was in this spirit that the Rhineland Pfarrer 
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** gave ; " and his Parish has been rewarded ten thou- 
sand fold. 

We have brambles at home. Shall we, one day, 
have a Blackberry Industry ? 

I should like to tell of a large employer of labour, 
an Irish Squire, who used to spend a weekly j£^o in 
food-stuffs, which he retailed to his workmen at whole- 
sale prices. (This may not seem much of a boon ; but 
this gentleman took the risks of his purchases ; gave 
much of his valuable time, every week, to laborious, 
rather greasy tasks; and, by this, almost doubled the 
purchasing-power of his employes' wages !) I should 
also like to give some account of a cotton-printing 
factory in Derbyshire, where the workmen were profit- 
sharers, and where the heads of the firm brought with- 
in the reach of their men almost all a capitalist's advan- 
tages, attainable by means of local provision stores, 
&c. ; and if space permitted I should attempt a brief 
description of the work of one other French " Deputy 
Providence," the firm of Plarmels, of Harmelville. 
But, as my limits confine me strictly to the matter of 
most moment, I devote most of my remaining space 
to the scheme for making " every man his own capi- 
talist" 

In the Eco7iomic R&view for July, 1892, I gave an 
account of the People's Bank, at Mentone. Ruin 
threatened many of the Mentonnais, in consequence 
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of three great calamities — the cholera, which came 
twice, scaring away the visitors on whom Mentone 
depends almost entirely for a living ; the terrible earth- 
quake, which spoilt what promised to be a successful 
season, besides destroying many millions of francs' 
worth of property ; and the failure of local Banks ol 
the old-fashioned type, which almost beggared many 
of the inhabitants. Their little People's Bank came 
gallantly to the rescue of the Mentonnais in all these 
crises ; flourished ; sent an off-shoot into the princi- 
pality of Monaco ; later, promoted the establishment 
of a People's Bank at Nice, and continues to do a 
steadily increasing business. Mr. Wolff, in a recent 
number of the Economic Review, gives a highly interest- 
ing account of People's Banks in Germany. He has 
just published (1893) a volume : — ** People's Banks, a 
Record of Social and Economic Success." Mr. Wolflf 
begins by calling Co-operative Banking " one of the 
most signally successful movements of the century." 
The objects of the book are to show that People's 
Banks have "an almost inexhaustible capacity for 
adapting themselves to every description of circum- 
stances ; how wonderfully they have thriven ; and what 
a truly astonishing amount of good they have accom- 
plished, more especially among the poor and neglected 
— the struggling toiler, alike in town and country, the 
usurer's victim and the exactor's drudge." Mr, Wolff 
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hopes, " by the account (given) of the * wonders * 
accomplished — the work of enrichment, of education, 
and of a diffusion of sound principles, alike economic 
and moral — to induce some great philanthropists to 
make practical trial in our country of that which has 
succeeded so magnificently abroad." Many would-be 
toilers have the muscle, and not the money, to begin 
work. Mr. Wolff considers the case of the farmer, or 
allotment-holder, — ^he could obtain means to drain . 
to manure ; to stock ; to sow his fields of the house- 
holder, — //he could furnish his home cheaply ; of the 
small tradesman, — ^he could command the money 
that would start him in business ; of the artisan, — t/ 
he had tools and whatever else he needed for carrying 
out profitable work ; and he exclaims : " What a vista 
of wealth and prosperity beyond the wildest dream of 
hope, profitable to the individual, profitable to the 
community, appears to open itself to one's view ! *^ 
All these dreams have been realised, times uncounted, 
by the friendly Banks spread all over Germany and 
Italy," "numbering by the thousand," turning home- 
less labourers into cultivating owners; unemployed 
journeymen into thriving traders; starving peasants 
into substantial yeomen ; stimulating everywhere, in 
M. L6on Say's words, commerce, industry, and la 
petite culture^ which under their beneficent sh*elter 
develop *with increasing energy' in those neat. 
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prosperous villages encircled by smiling gardens, 
orchards, and heavily-bearing fields, which spring up 
as if by magic, not in the fertile valley of the Rhine 
only, but in the barren Westerwald, on the erst, 
neglected plains of Lombardy, and in the wild Rhon 
Mountains." The People's Bank, in Via San Paulo- 
Milan, is a place where tens of thousands of pounds 
pass daily through the hands of a hundred clerks, and 
a hundred and forty unpaid officials. This stream of 
gold is rapidly and steadily on the increase. Eighty 
millions sterling is dealt with, in the year, in this Bank, 
and allls genuine "People's business." There are 
about nine hundred Banks, great and small, conducted 
on the same principles throughout Italy. It was the 
sight of the good done by Mutual Credit at Milan, 
that induced M. Rayneri, in Mentone's season of 
financial stress, to suggest to a few of the most 
respected and public-spirited of her citizens, to open 
a modest People's Bank in the place, — with the ad- 
mirable results I have elsewhere attempted to describe. 
Most of the transactions in the Milan Bank are 

small. Eight shilling drafts are quite common. 
"Drop by drop," says Signor Luzzatti — the Italian 
ex-Finance Minister, a philanthropic Jew — " drop by 
drop, like a stalactite grotto " has that Bank grown, till 
it is now one of the largest in all Italy. People's Banks 
now do "a full third of the banking business in that 
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country.'' In Germany, there are many hundred Co- 
operative Banks. Mr. Wolff says : " To ascertain 
the results in a different aspect, you must go out in 
the country and ask the bracctanti and the tnuratori^ 
whom you see there building and making roads with- 
out a master to control them, where they got the 
money from which enables them to do the job on 
their own account, putting the middleman's profits 
into their own pocket. Or else you should walk 
into those thriving villages in Lombardy, in which 
Dr. Wollemborg has set up his casse ruralV^ Not 
long ago, thanks to the accumulation of land in few 
hands ; to absenteeism ; and high rents, " that district 
was the usurer's favourite hunting ground . . . 

Now the usurers are gone, and the cultivators 
are doing well, and laying by. Or, again, you 
should go into the valley of the Rhine, where the 
Raiffeisen Banks have been longest at work, and 
observe to what extent homes have been made com- 
fortable ; how culture has improved ; how the vintner 
has been enabled to sell his produce for cash at 
double the old rate of return ; how the small peasant 
can buy his machinery and manures of the best 
quality at the cheapest wholesale prices \ you should 
see how small industry and trade have developed, 
and those once poor men have become small 
Capitalists. . . . *I have seen a new world! — 
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broke out, in explicable admiration, the well-known 
Hungarian Deputy, Professor von Dobransky, on 
seeing this country of newly created plenty, ' a world 
of brotherhood and mutual help, where every 
one is the protector and assistant of his neighbour/ 
Other visitors — dry, sober political economists, like 
M, Rostand, M. Foumier de Flaix, and M. L^on Say — 
speak in the same strain." Emile de Laveleye ex- 
pressed himself with no less emphasis. It is as if a 
new California had been found — in Germany, by 
Schultze-Delitzsch and RaifFeisen ; in Italy, by Wollem- 
borg and Luzzatti ; in France, by the Capuchin monk, 
P^re Ludovic de Besse. And this new California 
blesses both him that gives and him that takes. There 
is here no wild story of crime, riot, hair-breadth 
escapes, and lawlessness, as at the gold-diggings. 
Rather, M. Rostand avouches, are " the moral results 
superior still to the material." The golden sunshine 
of thrift and co-operation, Signor WoUemborg says,, 
"unveils, wherever it casts its rays, unlooked for 
virtues, long hidden, like flowers shrouded in night." 
The idler becomes industrious ; the drunkard sober ; 
the illiterate learns to read and write. A Prussian 
judge officially reported that litigation sensibly di- 
minished in his district,— thanks to the new Co- 
operative Bank. A German priest confessed that the 
Loan Bank had done more to raise the moral tone of 
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his parish than all his preaching. The parish priest of 
Loreggia, soon after the Cassa was opened there, 
wrote: "People go less to taverns now, and work 
more and better. Since only respectable folk are 
admitted as members of the Association, we have seen 
habitual drunkards promise never to set foot again in 
a tavern,^-and keep their word .... Poor fellows 
who could previously scarcely support themselves have 
been enabled to purchase a cow, out of the milk cheese 
and of which they repay the debt contracted, keeping 
the value of the calf as net gain." Schultze-Delitzsch 
called Co-operative Banking the process for turning the 
working man into "his own Capitalist." Will not 
some one, humbly ambitious to become "a Parish 
Providence," master the very simple details of this 
System, and set up a Corporate rural Loan Bank in 
some comer of Ireland ? " The system seems so 
simple!" says Mr. Wolff, "every peasant appears able 
to understand it." He delights in bringing out his 
books ; in showing them to you ; and explaining 

what all the entries mean. " Moreover, the business is 
so safe ! Not a sou has been lost ! " declared M. 
Rostand. " Our losses have been altogether trifling ; 
in the time of economic crises less than those of other 
Banks," wrote Professor Concini, on behalf of the 
Banche Popolaru " Not a pfennig has ever been lost," 
J^aiffeisen boasts, " to either creditor or depositor" — 
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after an experience of forty-three years, and speaking 
of upwards of a thousand associated Banks. 

" And it is Co-operative Credit which has created 
all this progress in wealth ! " (ia mutualite a tout cree^) 
wrote M. L^on Say, " It is private initiative, it is the 
decentralisation of credit, which is the dominating 
•cause.** (The statesman is reporting upon his visit to 
the district where RaifFeisen's Loan Banks have turned 
poor land into smiling gardens.) 

One of our great men, too early lost, wrote, half a 

century ago, under the heading of " The Resources of 
Ireland," some words that I have often thought of, in 
connection with the French " Parish Providence." 

" Now, let us ask the reader what he knows upon 
any or all of these subjects, (Irish Resources — 
mechanical, mineral, manufacturing, labouring, and 
capitalist) ; and whether he ought, as a citizen, or a 
man of education, or a man of business, to be ignorant 
of them ? Such ignorance as exists here must be got rid 
of or our cry of * Ireland for the Irish ' will be a whine 
or a brag, and will be despised as it deserves. We 
must know Ireland from its history to its minerals, from 
its tillage to its antiquities, before we shall be an Irish 
Nation, able to rescue and keep the country. And if 
we are too idle, too dull, or too capricious to learn the 
arts of strength, wealth and liberty, let us not murmur 
at being slaves." 
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" Somerville " ** learned the resources " of his French 
Parish, and caused them to be developed, successfully 
and rapidly. 

Which of us Irish people of to-day shall have the 
happiness of putting into practice the teaching of our 
Irish Thomas Davis — of following the example of the 
French "Parish Providence"? 

E. M. L. 
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From Truth. 

You will say that the policy of England in Ireland seen 
from behind is, and has always been, " all bones and 
blackness"; and that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's 
scathing exposure of it in his masterly Introduction 

Is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 

But, if nothing new can be said of English policy in 
Ireland, of Irish policy in Ireland much can be said — 
and has in this little shilling volume been fully and 
fairly said — that will startle the readers of those his- 
torical novelists, Macaulay and Froude. Let me adjure 
you to give some spare half hour to this little book, 
which sets forth Irish policy in Ireland, not as Froude 
or Macaulay, Duffy or Davis, represents it, but as it is 
expressed in the Acts of the Patriot Parliament 
itself. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From The Saturday Review. 

** The Patriot Parliament of 1689 " was written some 
fifty years ago by Thomas Davis ; it appears with a 
long and interesting introduction by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, and it has some editorial or sub-editorial notes 
by Mr. T. W. RoUeston, from whose hand we have 
seen good literary work in editing and criticism. The 
pamphlet itself (for it is little more), though Mr. Lecky 
has spoken well of it, does not, we confess, appear to 
us of very much interest or value. It may, perhaps, 
be worth reading as an exaggeration in the opposite 
sense, and therefore a kind of correction, by any one 
who has been misled by Macaulay's exaggerated 
denunciation of this same Parliament. But Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy's introduction is more interesting. It 
exhibits once more the strange congenital twist, or the 
perverting influence of early association, which makes 
a man of great ability, of the highest character, of a 
real knowledge both of books and affairs, still sympa- 
thise, after a life more than half passed in the honour- 
able service of his Sovereign, with the puny sophistry, 
and the false history, and the falser politics of a set of 
half-traitors and whole nincompoops ! 

From The Baptist. 

To impartial students of history Davis's work will be 
indispensable. 

From The Methodist Times, 

This humble-looking little book marks an era. Sir 
Charles Duffy has prefixed an introduction in which 
he tells once more the long story of Ireland's wrongs. 
The perusal of it makes one feel that England will 
never lay aside her prejudices and look at Irish 
questions as she looks at Italian or Russian questions. 
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II. THE BOG OF STARS, 

By STANDISH O'GRADY.. 



From The Speaker. 

A more thrilling set of historical tales has not 
appeared for many a day. 



From The Freeman' s Journal. 
A masterpiece of vivid narrative power. 

From The Literary World. 

Were history often presented in this fashion, it 
would be the favourite lesson in the class-room, and 
the favourite relaxation of later life. 

From The Cork Examiner. 

Should prove a fresh delight to the fiction-lover, for 
the stories are redolent of a stirring period — of the men 
and the manners — and picture for him the face of the 
time. Incisive, simple, unforced writing. 



III. THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE 

NATION, 

Edited by MABTIN McusDBBMOTT. 



From The Freeman's Journal. 

Some of its contents are already known and famous. 
**The Kelts," by Magee; "Dark Rosaleen," by 
Mangan ; " Education," by O'Hagan ; " My Own," by 
" Mary " : •* The Irish Hill Fern," by Geoghegan ; 
** Bless the Dear Old Verdant Land," by MacCarthy ; 
'* A Bird in the Deep Valley Singing," by Edward 
Walsh; ** Exiles far Away," by the Editor himself ; 
" The Famine Year," by " Speranza " \ " Sir Banneret 
of the Tricolor," by Cashel Hoey — to name a few of 
the best— are known to every lover of Irish song. 
That the volume will nurture a wise, reverential, and 
healthy patriotism, as well as a pure and elevated 
literary taste, goes without saying. 

From The Sun. 
It is '* The New Spirit of the Nation," a collection 
of songs and ballads, which appeared in the great 
Dublin weekly journal, the Nation^ since the publication 
of the volume in 1845. Martin MacDermott, an old 
contributor himself, deserves to be congratulated on 
the excellent manner in which he has discharged the 
the duties of editor. 

From The Dundee Advertiser. 

The two writers who contribute the greater number of 
poems are D*ArcyM*Gee and Eraser. The last-named 
writer has a poem called "The Reason," which alone 
would have made the present volume well worth pub- 
lishing. Other contributors who have made their names 
well known in various departments of life and literature, 
are O'Hagan, Gavan Duffy, and Lady Wilde. Of 
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course strong political feeling breathes through many 
of the poems, but there is as much treason and defiance 
to England in * * Scots wha hae *' as in the most stirring 
and patriotic appeals of "The New Spirit of the 
Nation." 

From The Star. 
National song is apt to be very poor poetry, and this 
**New Spirit of the Nation" is exceptional in the 
quantity of really good stuff it contains. 

From The Irish Daily Independent. 
The new volume has new recruits. It is the richer 
by " Dark Rosaleen," the most perfect poem of the 
Anglo-Irish. It has the picturesque rhetoric and 
sounding measures of D'Arcy M*Gee, and the easy 
melodies of " Mary," " Eva," and the other women- 
poets. The women-poets of the "Nation" wrote 
generously, and were appreciated with, if one may 
dare to say so, a disproportionate generosity. Always 
excepting Lady Wilde, who had by far the greatest 
literary power of those singing- women they received a 
prominence in the literary movement of that day, due 
rather to their sex than their achievement. The new 
" Spirit of the Nation " has, like the old, some of Duffy's 
fine ballads. It has the ** Rapparees," which, with 
" The Muster of the North." marks, perhaps, his high- 
water mark. Dalton Williams, too, writes for the new 
issue. There is Arthur Geoghegan's fine " Mountain 
Fern," and we have five of John O'Hagan's intellectual 
poems, though none of these equal the fervent and 
ringing people's ballads, "Paddies Evermore," "Our- 
selves Alone," "Dear Land," and ** The Union." 
One fine ballad here, " The Good Ship Castle Down," 
is by Carroll Malone, whom we know as the author of 
" The Croppy Boy." 
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" Sir C. G. Du% is exceptionally eloquent. All the charm 
of brilliant intelkctnal si^2gc^<>'^ ^ ^> — ^^ ' silvery column ' 
of his prose reflects in Gaelic style the light in a thousand 
sparkles. . . . Dr. S^erson writes of Ireland with all the 
enthusiasm of a domesbcated Viking.'' — Spectaiar, 

" A lively and pictares<}ue plea for the study by the Irish 
people of their own history, literature, and politics." — 
Standard, 

** A very valuable addition to Irish literature has been made 
in this little volume, and one which should gain a large circula- 
tion not only in Ireland, but in other countries where Irish 
literature is read and admired." — Cork Herald, 

** We cordiallv recommend this most interesting and valuable 
work to our readiers." — Christian Advocatt, 

"The last eloquent defence . . . Those who would like 
to know something of the true inwardness of the national move- 
ment cannot do better than purchase this beautifiilly-printed 
Uttle shilling volume."— 5iwM Wales Daily Post, 

"Well written, and of much interest" — Northern Whig, 

"All [the addresses] make good inspiriting reading, and 
Sir Charles Dufiy's apostrophe ... is particularly eloquent. . . . 
Dr. Hyde simply, and very properly, protests against a slavish 
Anglo-mania." — Star, 

"The book is interesting, and while calculated to foster a 
spirit of nationalism in Irish readers, is free from the political 
extravagances that too often mar addresses of this class.'* — 
Scotsman, 

** A dainty little volume." — Speaker. 
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THE BOY GOD 

TROUBLESOME AND VENGEFUL 
Bn Btbfcal 'Romance. 

By E. M. LYNCH. 



Illustrated. l2mo. cloth, 6s. 



** Mrs. Lynch's witty and diverting fantasia. . . . The 
different temperaments of the various characters are indicated 
with considerable skill. . . . The commentary at the 
bottom of every page . . . forms a delightful lovers' 
anthology, and adds materially to the attractiveness of this 
original and whimsical volume." — Athemsum. 

**An extremely clever analytical study of love. . . Has 
playfulness, wit and genial satire. . . . The book should 
be read and pondered, as well as taken up for enjoyment. It is 
charmingly bound and printed, with several dainty illustrations." 
— Academy. 

** An amusing little book." — Sketch. 

"This dainty volume . . . Mrs. Lynch has a pretty epi- 
grammatic gift." — Speaker. 
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** A charming and suggestive piece of writing " — Speaker, 

"An eloquent and persuasive plea." — Times, 

" Is full of interest, not to Irishmen alone, but to all who 
have learned to know the beauties of the old Irish literature, 
and who wish to have its genuine inspiration brought home 
to those who only speak English." — Scotsman, 

"It is original, powerful, and patriotic, full of saving 
commonsense, and acute and learned literary criticism." — 
Methodist Times. 
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